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THE FUGITIVE SLAVE CIRCULAR. 
THE following observations have been circulated amongst all the Members of Parlia- 
ment, in anticipation of the debate on the Fugitive Slave Circular :— 


THE REAL QUESTION AT ISSUE. , 


The English people have been seriously alarmed by the Fugitive Slave Circular, lately 
issued by the Lords of the Admiralty. Large and influential public meetings have been 
held in most of the great cities and towns of England and Scotland, and from all these 
meetings there has come forth one definite demand—that the Circular be unconditionally 
withdrawn ; and, that, if the law sanctions such instructions, a new law be enacted, 
which shall truly embody the convictions and determination of the nation. 


THE NATIONAL ATTITUDE TOWARDS SLAVERY. 


The national attitude has not been, for the last one hundred years, one of silent protest, 
but of positive aggressiveness, towards slavery and the slave-trade throughout the world. 
Prompted by this spirit, treaties have been made with Spain, Portugal, Feypt, Brazil, 
Zanzibar, and Madagascar, and armaments, at a great cost of noble lives and of precious 
treasure, have been maintained on the West and East Coasts of Africa, and on the East 
Coast of South America. 

The recognition of slavery in slave states, as a local institution, has prompted the 
issue of instructions by successive Administrations, in reference to the surrender or 
reception of fugitive slaves, The surrender, or non-reception, of the fugitive is the 
logical consequence of such recognition ; and the demand is now made that the British 
Government shall absolutely withdraw this recognition, and shall not henceforth, under 
any pretext, take any part in protecting, and thus promoting, the vested interests of 
slavery. This demand touches the root of the whole question. It is an appeal to first 
principles. On this point Sir Bartle Frere—an unimpeachable authority on this and 
other East African questions—aflirms : “ We may do what we can in the way of violent 





suppression, but we shall never put an end to the slave-trade till we put an end to slavery. 
We must let slave-holding countries—Egypt, Turkey, and others—understand that they 
will not be admitted into the brotherhood of civilised nations unless they abjure slavery.” 

It is a suggestive fact that most slave-holding nations are, at the present time, seriously 
pressed by almost overwhelming financial difficulties, and by the wretched poverty and 


galling oppression of their native labouring populations ; the introduction of slaves having 
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enabled the ruling classes to keep down the value of labour, and to brand Jabour itself 
with degradation. Turkey, Egypt, and Spain, are notable examples. And it is a bitter 
reflection that the capital which, in the form of loans, has promoted this crime against 
humanity has mainly been supplied by English investors. So that, while the nation has 
boasted of its love of liberty, and of its determination to destroy slavery from the face of 
the earth, the British capitalist has actually supplied the means for supporting the 
governments and institutions which create the market for .slaves, and produce the 
slave-trade. 

Can it be doubted, when the facts of the case become familiar to the English people, 
what their decision and action will be? Vainly will any Government appeal to inter- 
national Jaw, or to the comity of nations. The nation will appeal to first principles— 
will once more adopt the indignant language of Lord Brougham :—“ Tell me not of 
rights—talk not of the property of the planter in his slaves: I deny the right—I 
acknowledge not the property. The — the feelings of our common nature, rise 
in rebellion against it, Be the appeal made to the understanding, or to the heart, the 
sentence is the same that rejects it. In vain you tell me of laws that sanction such a 
claim.’ There is a law above all enactments of human codes—the same throughout the 
world—the same in all times—such as it was before the daring genius of Columbus 

ierced the night of ages, and opened to one world the sources of power, wealth, and 
snowledge; to another all unutterable woes ;—such it is at this day. It is the law 
written by the finger of God in the heart of man. And by that law—unchangeable and 
eternal—while men despise fraud, and loathe rapine, and abhor blood, they will reject 
with indignation the wild and guilty phantasy that man can hold property in man. In 
vain do you appeal to treaties, to covenants between nations! the covenants of the 
Almighty, whether the old covenant or the new, denounce such unholy pretensions.” 


SLAVERY IN FEBRUARY, 1876. 


We entreat attention to the following facts, as indicating the present extent of slavery 
and the slave-trade :— 

Slavery now prevails in Turkey, Egypt, Persia, Tunis, Morocco, Madagascar, Portugal, 
Spain, Brazil and Afghanistan. 

Braziu.—It is a common, but mistaken, notion that slavery has been abolished in 
Brazil ; whereas the Christian Emperor of Brazil still rules over one million and a 
quarter of slaves. In 1871 an attempt was made to put an end to slavery, and a Bill was 
introduced into the Legislature for that purpose. But the Bill was thrown out by the 

ro-slaverygparty, and an Act was passed which gave freedom only to the slaves 

elonging to the State and the religious houses. The bulk of the slaves are left in 
hopeless bondage for life. The children born of slave mothers—born after the passing of 
the Act—were to be free, but are to “remain in the power, and under the authority of 
the owners,and for their exclusive benefit, till the age of twenty-one.” And it must be 
borne in mind, that nearly every slave in Brazil has been introduced in violation of 
British treaty, or is offspring of such, and is therefore entitled to freedom. 

Spain.—In the Spanish island of Cuba, as nearly as can be ascertained, there are 
369,000 slaves at the present time. In 1818 Great Britain paid Spain £400,000 for her 
absolute engagement to put an end to the slave-trade ; but Spain carried on the traffic as 
before. The American Government, in a dispatch dated Washington, 10th August, 1860, 
addressed to Lord John Russell, acknowledges the prior right of British intervention in 
these express terms :—“ Whenever Her Britannic Majesty’s Government shall think it 

roper, in its discretion, to enforce the provisions of the Treaty with Spain, referred to 

y Lord Russell,* by which the Spanish Crown undertook to abolish the slave-trade, 
and accepted a sum of £400,000 to enable it the more easily to do so, then, and not till 
then, in the President’s opinion, will the African trade with the island of Cuba be 
abolished. But with this the Government of the United States has no right to interfere.” 
The British Government has shown an extraordinary tenderness for the crimes of the 
Spanish Government and of Spanish slave-owners, but little pity for the one million of 
slaves who have perished in Cuba since the Treaty of 1818. england has hesitated and 
protested, and Spain has promised and broken, with scarcely-concealed contempt, every 
promise she has made. America now asks for British co-operation to put an end to the 
porresied civil war and to slavery in Cuba; will England, with prior claims, still 

esitate | 

In MapaGascar a large proportion of the population are slaves. Probably, among 
Christian Princes, the Queen of lithawne rules over the greatest number of slaves. In 
1874 the Queen issued a proclamation granting freedom to all imported slaves since 





* Lord John Russell in the House of Commons, June Sth, 1860. 
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June, 1865,—the date of the treaty made with England, America and France for the 
suppression of the slave-trade, but there is no evidence that one slave has obtained his 
freedom through this proclamation. Only last year African slaves were brought into the 
capital for sale by Arab merchants, Sir Bartle Frere estimates the importation of slaves 
into this island, in spite of proclamation and treaty, at the rate of 6,000 per annum. 
PErRstA.—Slavery exists throughout Persia, but the number it is difficult to ascertain. 
In ZanziBaR, all field-work is done by slaves, and, in spite of treaties, the Seyyid is 
i powerless to prevent the importation of slaves. It is calculated that 10,000 slaves are 
i annually required to supply the waste caused by the frightful mortality amongst the 
slave population in this island and Pemba. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE IN FEBRUARY, 1876. 


It is impossible to compute, with any accuracy, the number of slaves in Turkey, Persia, 

Egypt, Tunis, and Morocco, That it is enormous in the two countries first named, is 
shown by the activity of the trade now carried on. Notwithstanding all promises for 
suppression, the ports of Massowah and Jeddah, on the Red Sea, were probably never 
more busy with the gee of slaves than at the present time. 
AFGHANISTAN.— It will surprise the reader to learn that even in lands over which 
England extends her protection, the slave-trade is actively prosecuted. It has recently 
been brought to light in England by the indefatigable Dr. Leitner, the Principal of the 
Government College at Lahore, that a large and barbarous slave-trade is carried on by 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, who is a quasi-feudatory of Great Britain, by whom he is 
regularly supplied with improved Sniders and a large subsidy. Barbarous raids are 
carried on, on the neighbouring tribe of Siah Posh Kaflirs, who are described as a noble 
race, supposed to be descendants of a settlement of Christians of remote antiquity. This 
tribe, of 300,000 souls, is threatened with extermination. 

PortuGaL.—In spite of all assurances and laws to the contrary, the slave-trade is 
still extensively carried on in the Portuguese Settlements on the east coast of Africa. 
The demand for slaves in Madagascar is mainly supplied, at from 6,000 to 10,000 per 
annum, from the coast claimed by the Portuguese Government, though it is believed 
that the Home Government is honestly bent on its suppression. 

Spain.—For fifty years, after the Treaty of 1818, and in violation of its solemn 
obligations, Spain carried on the trade at the rate of 60,000 annually, according to 
Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton’s estimate in 1838. “A Visit to Cuba,” by E. Trench 
Townshend, B.A., 1875, describes the awful cruelties now inflicted on these wretched 
victims of greedy gain. Lord Palmerston repeatedly asserted the right of Great Britain 
to claim the liberation of all the slaves introduced into Cuba, in violation of treaties.* 
It has been recently asserted by the Spanish Government that the civil war in Cuba 
“has not prevented 76,000 slaves from obtaining their freedom.” This, while notoriously 
false in the sense meant to be conveyed, is probably literally true, inasmuch as large 
numbers have been liberated by the insurgents, 


PRESENT EXTENT OF THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


M. E. F. Berlioux estimates the annual export of slaves, including the destruction of 
life, at 550,000.+ 

Captain Colomb, H.M.S. Dryad, makes the number in the Indian Ocean 33,000.} 
(This does not include the exportation vid Khartoum, the Red Sea, and the Sahara ) 

Sir Bartle Frere states that the Superior of the Mission Convent of Central African 
Vicariate Apostolic estimates the annual drain in Africa consequent on slavery at 
1,000,000. (This terrible number includes the killed and forsaken on the route or on 
passage.) 

Tabi the lowest estimate, it is computed that 70,000 Africans are annually exported 
into slavery; and, accepting Dr. Livingstone’s estimate of the numbers massacred by the 
captors, and perishing on the route to the sea coast, it is computed that not less than 
500,000 are sacrificed to this traffic. : : 

In one word, it is almost certain that, in this year 1876, the sacrifice of African life, 
caused by the demand for slaves, is as large as during any period of modern history. || 


attiet 





* Class B, 1839-40, p. 23, &c. &c. Spain. Lord Palmerston to Mr. Jerningham, 
December 21, 1839. 

+ “The Slave Trade in Africa in 1872,” pp. 56, 57. 

{ “Slave Catching in Indian Ocean,” pp. 23-46, 312. 

§ Blue Book, Correspondence Sir Bartle Frere’s Mission, 1872-3, p. 17. 

|| For fuller information, see“ The Lost Continent,” by Joseph Cooper, Esq. Longmans & Co., 
Paternoster Row. 
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It is impossible to describe the cruelties and sufferings involved in this wholesale 
system of inhuman crime. The atrocities are inherent in the system; and surely the 
time has come when England and the other great nations of the world shall unite to 
bring about its final termination. 


THE REMEDY. 


The demand now being made, and gaining every day in clearness and firmness in 
proportion as the facts are becoming understood, is that British law shall cease to 
recognise the institution of slavery, and that the Legislature shall pass a measure which 
shall make it unlawful for any officer in Her Majesty’s Navy to surrender a fugitive 
slave. The extension of this principle to all vessels carrying the British flag is 
essential to its success; and a clause in the measure should assert that it shall not be 
required of any master-mariner to recognise the right of demand for any fugitive slave 
claiming the protection of the British flag (1). Such a measure need not bring England 
into conflict with any slave-holding Power; while, as a standing and practical protest 
against slavery and the slave-trade, it would tend powerfully to aid their extinction. 
Such a measure would, beyond question, be a great forward step in the cause of freedom. 

If the Legislature is in earnest—as earnest as the constituencies represented—such a 
measure is the narrowest that can be entertained. More than this is required by 
humanity, by justice, by our sacred traditions of freedom. The British Government 
must lay aside its tenderness for vested interests in slavery, and endeavour to enlist 
the co-operation of all Christian Powers in refusing admission to the brotherhood of 
civilised nations all those which retain slavery, and in branding the slave-trade as 

iracy (2). 
r The British nation has made up its mind. Will its representatives in Parliament 
seize the opportunity, and once more prove that 


“ Not once, nor twice, in our fair island’s story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory” ? 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE CIRCULARS. 


The Anti-Slavery Society have, from the first issue of the Circulars, earnestly desired 
that they should not be made the occasion of party conflict, and have also deprecated 
the view that their mere withdrawal will satisfy the settled convictions of England. 

When, at the Conference of the Great Powers of Europe at Verona, in 1822, the 
Duke of Wellington not only obtained its unanimous declaration against the slave- 
trade, but, acting on instructions from the British Cabinet, even urged that it should 
be held to be piracy, this constituted an onward step in conflict with what were then 
deemed to be the maritime rights and the comity of nations. 

When it is borne in mind that, during the fifty years that have since elapsed, the 
slave-trade and slavery in the Western World have been nearly extinguished, the 
Anti-Slavery Society maintain that the time has fully come for England, supported as 
she will now be, not only by the Great Powers of Europe, but also by the United 
States, to take another step in advance, and declare that neither by her official repre- 
sentatives, nor in the relations of her subjects with slave countries, will she tolerate 
any recognition of slavery. 

JOSEPH COOPER, Hon. § 

Epmunp Srurar, § 7?" °° 

Aaron Buzacortt, Secretary. 
27, New Broad Street, 21st February, 1876. 


Note 1.—That it should be unlawful for the captain of one of H.M.’s ships to return a 
fugitive slave into slavery, while, at the same time, and in the same port, it shall be unlawful 
for the captain of 2 merchantman to give him shelter under the same flag, is too illogical a 
position to be long maintained, This issue would appear to have been clearly foreseen and 
anticipated by the Brazilian Legislature; for, by a law passed July 7th, 1870, to take effect two 
years later, it is forbidden to employ slaves as porters in the maritime cities of the Empire. 

Note 2.—It was a remarkable fact, and one to be deplored, that in the recent debates in 
Parliament the highest level to which the status of the fugitive slave was raised was that of the 
political refugee. Now the political refugee, as often as not, may be escaping from Government 
and law, which command our moral support, and even when taking refuge from the most relent- 
less political tyranny, he was never claimed on the ground of property to be bought and sold. 
The case of the slave stands upon a far higher and less assailable position. He is not a criminal 
at all, as a slave, while he suffers cruel wrongs and bitter miseries. ‘ Thou shall not deliver 
unto his master the servant who is escaped from his master unto thee.” ‘The aboriginal crime, 
by virtue of which he exists as a thing of property and sale, can be condoned by no law which 
England is bound to respect. 
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THE AMENDED ADMIRALTY CIR- 
CULAR ON FUGITIVE SLAVES 
AND QUEEN’S SHIPS. 


Tue following appeared in The Navy 
of January Ist, 1876, as the text of the 
amended Admiralty Circular. We have 
divided it into paragraphs, and prefixed a 
heading to each, for the sake of bringing 
out its chief points :— 


“ RECEIPT OF FUGITIVE SLAVES. 


“ ADMIRALTY, 5th Dec., 1875. 

“My Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty are pleased to issue the following 
instructions for the guidance of the com- 
manders of Her Majesty’s — in refer- 
ence to the receipt of fugitive slaves. 

‘‘These instructions are to be considered 
part of the General Slave Trade Instruc- 
tions, and to be inserted at page 29 of that 
volume, with the heading of ‘ Receipt of 
Fugitive Slaves,’ but they are also intended 
for the guidance of commanders of Her 
Majesty’s ships generally.” 


The reception of fugitive slaves on the high 
seas to be reduced to a minimum. 
“93a. When any person professing or 
appearing to be a fugitive slave seeks ad- 
mission to your ship on the high seas, 
beyoud the fimit of territorial waters, and 
claims the protection of the British flag, 
you will bear in mind that, although 
Her Majesty’s Government are desirous by 
every means in their power to remove or 
to mitigate the evils of slavery, yet Her 
Majesty’s ships are not intended for the re- 
ception of persons other than their officers 
and crews. You will satisfy yourself, there- 
fore, before receiving the fugitive on board, 
that there is some sufficient reason in the 
particular case, for thus receiving him.” 


When received, their freedom ts to be secured. 

“*93B. In any case in which, for reasons 
which you deem adequate, you have re- 
ceived a fugitive slave into your ship, and 
taken him under the protection of the 
British tlag upon the high seas, beyond 
the limit of territorial waters, you should 
retain him in your ship, if he desires to 
remain, until you have landed him in some 
country, or transferred him to some other 
ship, where his liberty will be recognised 
and respected.” 


In territorial waters fugitives must not be 
received on board, 


“930. Within the territorial waters of a 
foreign State, you are bound by the comity 
of nations, while maintaining the proper 
exemption of your ship from local juris- 
diction, not to allow her to become a shelter 
for those who would be chargeable with a 
violation of the law of the place.” 
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Unless their lives be endangered ;—in which 
case any demand for surrender is not to 
bs entertained—thus violating territorial 
aw, 


“Tf therefore, while your ship is within 
the territorial waters of aState where slavery 
exists, a person professing or appearing to 
be a fugitive slave seeks admission into your 
ship, you would not admit him, unless his 
life would be in manifest danger if he were 
not received on board.” 


When danger to life is past, fugitives must 
not remain on board—thus surrendering 
an International right in the interest of 
slave-owners, and against the freedom of 
the fugitive. 


“Should you, in order to save him 
from this danger, receive him, you ought 
not, after the danger is passed, to permit 
him to continue on board, but you will not 
entertain any demand for his surrender, or 
enter into any examination as to his status.” 


Where Treaties exist, fugitives may be received 
subject to an investigation into each case. 


“93D. If, while your ship is in the terri- 
torial waters of any Chief or State in 
Arabia or on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, or on the East Coast of Africa, or in 
any island lying off Arabia, or off such 
coast or shores, including Zanzibar, Mada- 
gascar, and the Comoro Islands, any person 
should claim admission to your ship and 
protection, on the ground that he has been 
kept in a state of slavery, contrary to 
Treaties existing between Great Britain 
and the territory, you may receive him 
until the truth of his statements examined 
into. In making this examination it is 
desirable that you should communicate 
with the nearest British Consular authority ; 
and you should be guided in your subse- 
quent proceedings by the result of the 
examination. In any case of doubt or 
difficulty you should apply for further 
instructions either to the senior officer of 
your division or to the Commander-in- 
Chief, who will, if necessary, refer to the 
Admiralty. 

“93. Aspecial report is to be made of 
every case of a fugitive slave seeking refuge 
on board your ship. 


“ By command of their Lordships, 
“ VERNON LUSHINGTON. ” 


GREAT DEMONSTRATION BY THE 
WORKING MEN OF LONDON. 


On February 14th, a great meeting was 
held at Exeter Hall, to give expression to 
the opinion of the working men of the 
metropolis on the second Circular respect- 

ng fugitive slaves. The great hall was 
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well filled, while great crowds could not 
obtain admission, and amused themselves 
with their bands parading and playing the 
tunes which are known in certain circles 
as songs of freedom. The pouring rain, 
however, speedily sent them to their homes. 
Several members of parliament graced the 
meeting with their presence and co-opera- 
tion. The Executive Committee of work- 
ing men had organised the movement on a 
platform whose distinctive feature was 
mainly an endeavour to seize the occasion 
for taking a new step in the cause of 
human freedom. With their usual shrewd- 
ness they avoided any aggressive action on 
local slave law, but demanded, in a resolu- 
tion, that no master mariner of any British 
vessel, when in slave ports, shall be re- 
poe by English law, to surrender a 
ugitive slave. No interference or resist- 
ance to the territorial law or authorities 
was involved in such resolution, but merely 
that English law, administered by consular 
authority, should not be employed in aid 
of, or as a substitute for, the local law. 
The chairman was duly informed of this 
platform, and no objection was raised to it 
until two or three days before the meeting, 
when, to the surprise of all the promoters, 
Professor Fawcett refused to take the chair 
on that platform, explaining his action as 
raat by the advice of influential mem- 
ers of parliament. This decision im- 
perilled the demonstration, and annoyed 
the promoters, who insisted that an adden- 
dum should be added to the second resolu- 
tion, and they determined the ipsissima 
verba of the addition. But the chairman 
refused to put it, and thereby created some 
little disturbance. The addition was 
omitted for the sake of peace, but it led 
to the proposal by two independent work- 
ing men of an addendum much bolder in 
its outline and more sweeping in its policy. 
When this was read out in ¢lear ringing 
voice by a working man to the meeting, it 
was unanimously approved, and in this 
way the original platform was at last 
carried out. Nothing could be more ridicu- 
lous than to organise, at considerable 
expense of labour and money, a great de- 
monstration to condemn the action of the 
Government without intimating the line of 
action that would satisfy the demands and 
convictions of the nation. It is not neces- 
sary to do more than reprint the resolu- 
tions passed unanimously at the meeting. 
These were :— 

1, “ That this meeting condemns the po- 
licy which has been recently pursued by the 
Government in relation to fugitive slaves, 
and desires to express its warm approval of 
the motion of which Mr, Whitbread has 

iven notice in the House of Commons for 
emanding the unconditional withdrawal 
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of Circulars, Instructions, or Orders here- 
tofore limiting the discretion of command- 
ing officers in respect of the reception of 
fugitive slaves on board Her Majesty's 
ships.” 

Moved by Mr. Mottershead (working 
man), seconded by Sir Charles Wingfield, 
and supported by Sir Thomas Fowell Bux- 
ton and Peter Taylor, Esq., M.P. 

2. “That the instructions issued to the 
commanders of Her Majesty’sships, ordering 
that a fugitive slave who has sought refuge 
under the British flag in a slave port shall 
be sent back to slavery, are contrary to the 
principles of international law, and a gross 
violation of the dictates of justice and 
freedom. 

Moved by Mr. Guile (working man), 
seconded by the Rev. A. Buzacott, B.A., 
supported by Professor Hunter and the 
Rev. Horace Waller, M.A. 

Addendum—* And this meeting is more- 
over of opinion that no recognition of 
slavery by treaty, or otherwise, should be 
sanctioned by Government, and protests 
against any alliance with slave-holding 
countries ; and that any vessel, whether of 
the Royal Navy or mercantile marine, 
lawfully carrying the British flag, shall be 
deemed British territory; and that no 
master mariner in territorial waters shall be 
called upon to surrender any fuyitive slave.” 

Moved by Mr. Charles Murray, and se- 
conded by Mr. Kitz (both working men). 

3. “That the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, under present circumstances, to issue 
a Royal Commission to inquire into a sub- 


ject upon which the mind of the nation 


has long been made up, is an unworthy 
evasion of the responsibility that rests upon 
the Government and Parliament.” 

Moved by Mr. King, seconded by Mr. 
Partridge (both working men), and sup- 
ported by Professor Sheldon Amos, 

A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman 
concluded the proceedings shortly before 
eleven o'clock, 





THE DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 

“Tue debate on the Slave Circular in 
the House of Commons last night ended, 
as might have been expected, in the victory 
of the Government. Mr. Disraeli refused 
either to accept Mr. Whitbread’s resolution, 
or to suspend the Circular until the Royal 
Commission should present a report. Party 
discipline sufficed to give the Ministry a 
majority of forty-five in opposition to both 
demands. When Mr. Herschell resumed 
the debate, he made a vigorous effort to 
prevent it from becoming in any degree a 
party fight; but he did not succeed. If 
any subject ought to be lifted above party 








— 
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rancour, it is the treatment of fugitive 
slaves. Neither Conservatives nor Liberals 
come into court with clean hands. Mr. 
Whitbread’s motion was not intended to 
injure the Government ; and the subject of 
the dispute is such as to put the whole 
nation on its trial before the world. No- 
thing can be more idle than to say, over 
and over again, as Mr. Gorst did, that Lord 
Clarendon was quite as culpable as Lord 
Derby. The real question is, whether 
Lord Clarendon was right ; and the answer 
is that he is condemned by his own party. 
Nor is anything gained by pointing to the 
Act of 1873, in which the Liberal Govern- 
ment consolidated all the legislation on the 
subject of the slave-trade. That Act does 
provide for the restoration of captured 
slaves, if a particular Maritime Court 
should decree that they have been seized 
in defiance of the laws regulating the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade; but, as Mr. 
Herschell and Mr. Forsyth pointed out, 
that rule has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion before the House last night. It is 
drawn from a statute passed in the time of 
George IV., and it was one of the compro- 
mises into which this country entered with 
foreign States to gain facilities for putting 
down the slave-trade. Nor is the regula- 
tion beyond the reach of criticism, as Mr. 
Hardy would find if he should formally 
submit it to the judgment of the House. 
“ What had really to be settled last night 
was, whether the second Circular gives any 
unnecessary support to slavery ; and at the 
outset of the debate Mr. Herschell lucidly 
showed how far we were bound by the 
terms of positive law. It is adinitted, he 
said, that Her Majesty’s ships are intended, 
in general, only for the reception of persons 
having specific business on board ; and it 
is also admitted that, when lying in the 
waters of a friendly State, they are bound 
not to violate the local laws. On the other 
hand, they are, and must be, free from 
foreign jurisdiction even when anchored in 
those waters. Mr. Herschell gave an 
obvious and complete reply to Mr. Hardy’s 
argument that they could not be exempt 
from the local authority, if they are sub- 
ject—as they must be—to Customs and 
quarantine regulations. These rules take 
effect, not within, but without the ship, 
and her extra-territorial character means 
that the local rulers have no right to inter- 
fere with anything or any person on board 
the vessel. If she has given refuge toa 
criminal belonging to their own country, 
the authorities of the place may request 
the captain to surrender the fugitive ; and, 
as a rule, the request will be granted. But 
that will be done on the ground of inter- 
national courtesy or policy, and not on 
account of any positive obligation. Should 
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the commander refuse to give up the fugi- 
tive, the local authorities may open fire on 
the vessel ; but that would be an act of 
war, which, of course, would put the dis- 
pute beyond the sphere of legal discussion. 
Hence, as one speaker after another showed 
Jast night, the question resolves into one of 
policy. We keep or restore fugitives at our 
own risk ; some we ought to give up, and 
some we ought not. Should we surrender 
slaves because we surrender murderers ? 
The Circular does not positively answer 
that question, but fences with it, and prac- 
tically instructs English officers to deliver 
up all fugitive slaves whose lives are not in 
danger. 

“ The fatal objections to that course were 
forcibly stated by several speakers, and 
hardly any attempt was made to offer a 
direct defence. Sir William Harconrt 
showed that the comity of nations does 
not bind any nation to enforce the slavery 
laws of another; yet a British captain 
would be doing nothing less than that if 
he were to hand over fugitive slaves to the 
local authorities merely because they were 
slaves. Mr. Herschell showed that the 
Government had, by the very terms of the 
Circular, prevented itself from arguing that 
it was under any obligation to hand them 
over to their masters ; for it has directed 
that they shall not be delivered if in danger 
of being punished with death. Thus the 
question is lifted above both local and inter- 
national law, and we must answer it by 
the light of moral and political considera- 
tions. The only reason that has been 
assigned why we should surrender fugitive 
slaves is that our ships enter foreign har- 
bours on the understanding that they will 
respect the local laws. They would, no 
doubt, wantonly violate those laws if the 
crew were forcibly to liberate slaves ; but 
it is quite a different thing to insist that 
we are compelled to send them forcibly 
back to their masters. Nor is it of any 
avail to argue, as some speakers have im- 

lied, that we have given a pledge to do so 
b the Circulars of Lord Clarendon and 
Lord Derby. Circulars can be revoked as 
well as issued. There is no reply to Sir 
William Harcourt’s argument that if foreign 
nations can state the conditions on which 
they will allow our ships to enter their 
ports, we can state the conditions on which 
their hospitality will be accepted. That is 
what Parliament would have done by pas- 
sing Mr. Whitbread’s Resolution. Mr. Gorst 
attempted to show that it would lay down 
as hard-and-fast a line in one way as the 
Circular does in another, because he thought 
it would require English commanders to 
receive no fugitive whom they had not 
made up their minds to keep. But the 
truth is that the captain must always 
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retain complete power to get rid of any 
person who does not belong to the ship’s 
company. He must have as much power 
to put on shore a fugitive slave as he has 
to get rid of a ‘ stowaway.’ 

“The House had to determine whether a 
Royal Commission was necessary, and, if 
so, whether the Circular should not be 
suspended until such a body should make 
its Report. Some comments on the Minis- 
terial side of the House showed how uneasy 
are the minds even of stanch Conservatives. 
Mr. Forsyth separated himself from his 
Party, and Lord Eslington, who usually 

ives a correct expression to moderately 

onservative opinion, besought the Govern- 
ment not to put its Party in a false position 
by refusing to suspend the Circular. We 
entirely agree with Mr. Herschell that a 
Commission would do harm instead of 
good by leading foreign nations to suppose 
that this country does not know its own 
mind on the subject of slavery, and by 
making Parliament run the risk of receiv- 
ing recommendations which it could not 
accept, but to which slave-owning States 
might appeal. Mr. Forsyth argued with 
perfect justice, however, that if a Royal 
Commission be appointed the Circular 
should meanwhile be suspended. If the 
Circular is wise in point of policy as well 
as correct in point of law, where is the 
need of a Commission? If the wisdom or 
the accuracy of the Circular is doubtful, 
why stamp it with the authority of this 
country for a single day? It is idle to 
reply that our officers’ common sense and 
feelings of humanity cannot be trusted for 
a few weeks or months longer. Mr. Dis- 
raeli made one of those mistakes of policy 
which he usually avoids, when he refused 
to suspend the Circular even for a season. 
Had he done so, he might have resisted 
Mr. Whitbread’s motion with some show 
of reason. But the Conservative Party will 
now be understood to be less hostile to 
slavery than the Liberals. Lord Eslington 
justly said that such would be the im- 
pression of the country. Although Party 
discipline procured a majority of 45 for 
the ovement in the resistance both to 
Mr. Whitbread’s and Mr. Faweett’s mo- 
tions, the public will continue to see in 
the Circular a covert promise to aid the 
slave-owner. Still more injudicious was 
the refusal to accept Mr. Fawcett’s motion 
urging the suspension of the Circular until 
the Commission should furnish a Report. 
Even now, however, it is not too late to 
repair that error. Mr. Disraeli would act 
wisely if he should consent to-night to 
suspend the Circular, and he could do so 
all the more gracefully after having won a 
double victory in the Division Lobbies.”--- 
The Times, Feb, 25, 1876. 
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THE CAUSE OF THE FUGITIVE 
SLAVE CIRCULAR. 


Tue Lord Chancellor, in reply to Lord 
Cardwell, spoke as follows—(March 7th, 
1876) :— 

“ The noble viscount raised the question, 
‘What is the need of instructions at all?’ 
My noble friend suggests, ‘Was there any 
necessity for the issue of this Circular?’ 
My lords, the question is very easily an- 
swered, The Indian Government—the 
Governor-General of India and his counsel 
—informed Her Majesty’s Government of 
these very important facts. They told Her 
Majesty’s Government that the necessity 
had arisen for distinct instructions to be 
given on the subject to the commanders of 


Her Majesty’s ships, and they told Her 


Majesty’s Government, what was more 
important, that they themselves had issued 
instructions which would remain in force 
till the final instructions should have been 
issued by Her Majesty’s Government. Let 
me remind your Lordships what the Resi- 
dent of the Persian Gulf said :— 

“¢3, I would respectfully suggest that in 
the present state of the slave-trade ques- 
tion it would be satisfactory to have some 
definite instructions from Government as 
to what class of slaves are entitled to re- 
ceive protection on board British ships, as 
in both the cases mentioned in this fetter 
the slaves who received protection seemed, 
without doubt, to come under the head of 
domestic slaves, and if domestic slaves are 
allowed to receive protection on board 
every English ship they come across, the 
owners will be great losers, and the pearl 
fishing will come to a standstill, as nearly 
all the divers belong to that class.’ 

“That was the view taken by the Resi- 
dent of the Persian Gulf. But the noble 
viscount asks why it was necessary to go 
beyond the locality—the Persian Gulf— 
it was for this reason—that it is in that 
locality and along the Eastern Coast of 
Africa, almost in the same neighbourhood, 
that the whole or nearly the whole question 
as regards the slave-trade arises. But there 
was this more important consideration for 
the Government. I will not trouble your 
lordships by examining the instructions 
issued by the Indian Government ; but 
when they came to be examined by us it 
was perfectly obvious that they were in- 
structions chick could not be maintained. 
Under these circumstances Her Majesty’s 
Government considered they had no option 
but to issue, as a matter of administra- 
tion, a Circular that could be maintained. 
I need not say that no Department would 
have been willing to codify all the circulars 
and instructions on the subject. But the 
Government felt that they would beshrink- 
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ing from their duty if, while being of 
opinion that the Indian instructions were 
such as could not be maintained, they did 
not respond to the request of the Indian 
Government.” 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR ON THE 
POLICY WHICH ENGLAND 
OUGHT TO PURSUE, AND HOW 
SHE OUGHT TO PURSUE IT. 


**T COME now to consider the question— 
what is the policy which this country ought 
to pursue, and how she ought to pursue it. 
The noble viscount did no more than jus- 
tice to the Government when he quoted 
the passage he read from the most gracious 
speech of Her Majesty. I desire, also, to 
advert to it as expressing the policy which 
on this subject Her Majesty’s Government 
wishes to pursue. My noble friend read 
the earlier part of the paragraph :—‘ The 
humane and enlightened policy consistently 
pursued by this country in putting an end 
to slavery within her own dependencies, 
and in suppressing the slave-trade through- 
out the world, makes it important that the 
action of British national ships in the ter- 
ritorial waters of foreign States should be 
in harmony with these great principles. I 
have, therefore, given directions for the 
issue of a Royal Commission to inquire 
into all Treaty engagements and other in- 
ternational obligations bearing upon this 
subject, and all instructions from time to 
time issued to my naval officers, with a 
view to ascertain’—not what the law is; 
we do not want to inquire into that ; not 
what the practice is for the purpose of fol- 
lowing that practice. What we want to 
ascertain is ‘whether any steps ought to 
be taken to secure for my ships and their 
commanders abroad greater power for the 
maintenance of the right of personal 
liberty.’ My lords, if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were satisfied with the state of 
things now existing, they would not have 
placed those words in the mouth of Her 
Majesty, and they would not have issued 
the Commission. If we had been satisfied 
with the state of things which has hitherto 
prevailed, we had only to follow that state 
of things. But we were not satisfied with, 
and we desired to alter, that state of things, 
and further, we desired to know how best 
and how safest that alteration could be 
made. But it is not for a Government, 
and it is not for a Department of a Govern- 
ment, on a great question of this kind, 
connected with and involving international 
law—our relations with other countries— 
it may be involving the existence even of 
municipal law—it is not for a Government, 


of itself to change its policy in a matter of 
this kind, 
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HIS HISTORY OF DEALINGS WITH SLAVERY. 


“My lords, the noble viscount referred to 
the history of dealings with slavery in this 
country, and he said with great truth that 
the practice and the law on this subject 
were not at any one moment to be stereo- 
typed. I gladly repeat those words. My 
lords, the history of the progress of this 
country in its dealings with slavery is 
about one of the most instructive and in- 
teresting histories that any person can 
peruse ; and I ask leave to say that the 
progress of our action with regard to 
slavery is one of the highest glories of 
Christianity, and of that civilisation of 
which Christianity was the harbinger and 
the pioneer. Let me remind you of what 
it was. It is not more than 100 years ago 
that one of the great public writers of 
Europe, to whose works at this day we still 
refer, announced it as his opinion, as a 
matter of international law, however much 
the practice had fallen into desuetude, 
it was the absolute right of those who con- 
quered in war to reduce the people whom 
they conquered into a state of slavery. 
About the same time—within a few years 
of it—we find one who filled with great 
lustre the seat I now unworthily occupy 
joining with another counsel nearly equally 
eminent, and pronouncing it as his and 
their opinion that, if a slave came from 
Jamaica and settled in London, it was un- 
doubted law that he might be kept in con- 
finement and sent again to Jamaica. My 
lords, what was the law laid downin Somers’s 
case? If your lordships read the case, you 
will find page after page of the most graveand 
solemn argument in support of slavery, and 
grave doubts expressed as to whether the 
decision which might be ultimately arrived 
at in the other view could be sustained. 
But it was, and the negro was ordered to be 
set free. What have we next? The bom- 
bardment of Algiers, in 1816. That put 
an end to a system of slavery certainly as 
disgraceful as the slavery of the negro. And 
what next? That long chapter of history 
with regard to the slave-trade, ranging from 
1807 to 1842, gradually, bit by bit, develop- 
ing itself and making progress ; first rising 
from illegality, then swelling into piracy, 
then advancing into that which had been 
so long and strenuously denied—the right 
of search. What have we next? The 
abolition of slavery in our own colonies, in 
1833. What have you as the latest and 
greatest of all? In 1865, the termination 
of slavery in the United States. 


THE PRESENT FURNISHES A NEW POINT 
OF DEPARTURE. 

“T am quite willing to believe—andI . 

hail with pleasure the idea—that we have 

reached a new point of departure, perhaps 
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the last in this great question. I believe 
that the principle which has been develop- 
ing itself through all the years I have men- 
tioned has not ceased developing itself yet ; 
and it has been subjected lately to greater 
and perhaps final trials. 

“ My lords, I own that, speaking for my- 
self, I should be extremely glad if, pre- 
serving all the doctrines of International 
law, we could reduce the question to this 
point—that, with regard to every British 
ship, before it is sent to foreign waters 
where slavery is permitted, we should be 
understood to hold this language: ‘ You 
allow domestic slavery. We are not going 
to make war against it, nor shal] we at- 
tempt to terminate it by force, until the 
time comes when you relinquish it, We 
are not going to seduce or invite your 
slaves to leave their masters and come on 
board our ships; but we give you notice 
that if one of your slaves comes to our 
ship, you are not to be deceived or disap- 
pointed ; for, if he claims the protection of 
the British flag, that protection he shall 
have” That would be a frank and fuir 
statement of what we intend to do. 


OLD ILLUSTRATIONS, 


“JT have been much amused lately in 
reading a collection of papers which 1s to 
be found in your lordships’ library, but 
which is not of much practical importance 
now—I mean the treaties we have made, in 
the earlier part of the century, with Tunis, 
Tripoli, and others of what are called 
barbarous States. We had then an object 
to obtain, and we set about it in a business- 
like manner. In every one of these trea- 
ties there is a uniform clause describing 
the course to be pursued with regard to 
escaped captives :— 

‘When any of His Majesty’s ships of 
war shall appear before Tripoli, upon notice 
thereof given to the English Consul, or, by 
the commander of the said ships, to the 
Chief Governors of Tripoli, public procla- 
mation shall be immediately made to secure 
the captives ; and if, after that, any cap- 
tives whatsoever make their escape on 
board any of the said ships of war, they 
shall not be required back again, nor shall 
the said consul or commander, or any other 
his said Majesty’s subjects, be obliged to 
pay anything for the said captives.” 

“ That was a very fair game in its way, 
and it showed how it was to be played. Each 
State stood on its rights. We gave them 
notice that, when our ships arrived in their 
territorial waters, they must look after their 
slaves ; but, if any slaves got away, there 
was a fair and frank understanding that the 
owners must not expect to have them back 
again. Ido not desire to see anything so 
rough renewed now, but some understand- 
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ing of this kind might be come to with a 
State in which slavery is permitted, I beg 
your lordships, moreover, to remember how 
small a question this is every day becoming. 
What portion of Europe and of America is 
interested in it? Spain has Cuba; in the 
domains of Portugal slavery is professedly 
at an end ; in Brazil slavery is dying out, 
and must come to an end ina short time, 
There remain, therefore, the comparatively 
small territories of Cuba, Zanzibar, Eyy pt 
to a certain extent, and the smaller Sta'es 
on the East Coast of Africa. It is for this 
purpose that the Government have recom- 
mended a Royal Commission ; and I beg 
your lordships to bear in mind the ends 
which have been answered in former cases 
by the adoption of the same course.” 


THE TIMES ON THE SPEECH OF 
THE LORD CHANCELLOR. 


‘* THE country now knows all that can be 
said in favour of the Slave Circular, for it 
has read the Lord Chancellors defence. 
He has scarcely a rival in the art of effec- 
tively stating the facts on his own side, and 
of skilfully gliding past dangerous points. 
Every device of a consummate advocate 
lies at his bidding, and he left none of 
them unused on Tuesday night. With all 
the more confidence, therefore, we rest the 
condemnation of the Slave Circular on the 
Chancellor’s speech. Its failure was so 
complete as to make Lord Selborne say that 
there was no coherence between the argu- 
ments and the conclusion. Since Lord 
Cairns is nothing if not logical, that criti- 
cism left nothing to be desired on the side 
of severity. Yet the truth is, that through- 
out the greater part of his speech he stated 
with masterly skill a series of arguments 
which, if good for anything, were a suffi- 
cient defence of the First Circular as well 
as the Second ; and then, as if alarmed b 
his own conclusions, he flung aside bot 
law and logic, vehemently denounced 
slavery, and wound up by hinting to an 
astonished House that the Government 
might feel bound to protect every slave 
who should seek a refuge on board a British 
ship of war. The first part of the speech 
might almost have pleased the Attorney- 
General ; the last might have charmed 
Mr. Whitbread ; and between the two 
parts lay an infinite abyss of inconse- 
quence, All the frigid reasoning of Lord 
Derby was needed to correct the enthusiasm 
of his colleague. 

“ When the subject is freed from techni- 
cal terms, the point in dispute is really 7 
simple. The case may be briefly stated. 
When one of our private or public ships 
anchors in the harbour of Rio de Janiero 
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it must do so on certain implied or ex- 
pressed conditions, Brazil is entitled to 
name the terms on which it will allow 
foreign vessels to anchor in its ports, and, 
theoretically, it might exclude all vessels 
manned by Protestants or owned by Free- 
traders. On the other hand, all foreign 
States are equally free to name the terms 
on which their ships will enter a particular 
port, if they enter it at all. Theoretically, 
they might stipulate that none of their 
vessels should pay harbour dues, or respect 
the laws of quarantine. But there is a 
general agreement among civilized Powers 
that their ports shall be open to the ships 
of all the world on certain conditions which 
commend themseives to common sense. If 
a merchant vessel enters a foreign port, it 
places itself directly under the laws of the 

lace. The local police could come on 
ea to arrest any of the sailors for debt 
or for committing acrime. Such a power 
is necessary, because there is no sufficient 
guarantee that the captain and the crew 
will keep the peace. Buta ship of war is 
in a different position, The commander is 
answerable to his own Government for 
every act committed on board, and if he 
should molest the people of any foreign 
port, that Government will be bound to 
grant redress to the proper authorities. It 
is necessary, also, that a ship of war should 
be placed absolutely under the command of 
its captain, for the simple reason that it is 
aship of war. Accordingly, if one of the 
seamen were to murder on board the ship 
some person who had strayed from the 
shore, the local police would have no right 
to come upon the deck and arrest the 
criminal. The captain might, indeed, be 
bound by express or implied obligations 
to give him up, but he must do so by the 
force at his own command; and if he 
should refuse, the injured nation must 
either apply to his Government for redress, 
or defend itself by an act of war. Up to 
this point, there is little or no difference of 
opinion. The next question is, How far 
should an English public ship respect the 
laws of a port like Rio de Janeiro? The 
Lord Chancellor admitted that this in- 
quiry must be answered by the light of 
common sense. International law as he 
said, is not law in the strict sense of the 
word, but rather a code of international 
morality, which each State must apply for 
itself. It would be clearly unfair for an 
English public ship to go into a foreign 
harbour with the distinct intention of 
breaking the local regulations, Such con- 
duct would amount to an act of war. If, 
for example, the thieves and murderers 
confined in the gaol were to break out of 
prison, and steal on board one of the 
Queen’s ships in the harbour, the captain 
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would give them up the instant that they 
were shown to be thieves and murderers. 
But now we come to the point of disagree- 
ment. Because the captain of a Queen’s 
ship must give up some offenders against 
the laws of the place, must he give up all? 
Must he surrender a fugitive who has taken 
part in a rebellion against a detestable 
tyranny as well as a man who has mur- 
dered another in cold blood? Since the 
Lord Chancellor is too wary to admit such 
an obligation, we must limit the applica- 
tion of his principle that when a public 
ship enters a foreign port she incurs an 
‘implied engagement’ that ‘she will 
neither herself violate, nor aid those who 
desire to violate the law, whatever it may 
be.” If we need not, and do not, and will 
not give up some kinds of political refugees, 
are we bound to surrender fugitive slaves ? 

“At this point of the inquiry the Lord 
Chancellor becomes conveniently obscure. 
A Government, he says, must choose one of 
two courses. ‘It has the alternative, if it 
receives slaves on board its ships in terri- 
torial waters within the jurisdiction of 
slave-owning States, of being called upon 
to surrender them, or it has the alternative 
of refusing to receive slaves on board its 
ships under such circumstances, lest it 
should be called upon to surrender them.’ 
Doubtless, if a Queen’s ship grants a refuge 
to a fugitive slave, it will be ‘called upon’ 
to surrender him ; but the real question is 
whether it must surrender him. Instead 
of giving a direct reply, the Lord Chancel- 
lor says that the Government chose the 
right alternative by determining that slaves 
should not be admitted on board our ships 
in foreign ports, ‘because we could not 
submit to surrenderthem. But in reality 
the Government has done something very 
different. It has directed the Queen’s officers 
to give a refuge to any runaway slave 
whose life may be in danger, to entertain 
no demand for the surrender of such a fugi- 
tive, and to put him ou shore only when the 
danger shall have passed. In other words, 
if a slave seizes a boat in the harbour of 
Rio de Janeiro, and rows towards an Eng- 
lish ship of war pursued by men who fire 
at him, and will manifestly shoot him un- 
less he be protected, he may be received on 
board, and kept there until his life is safe. 
But his life may be forfeit the instant 
that he steps on shore. Consequently, the 
only way to save it may be to land him in 
another country. Now, here the Govern- 
ment directly commands Queen’s officers 
to violate the ‘laws of the place.’ If an 
English public ship makes an implied en- 
gagement to respect those laws by the mere 
fact of its entering Rio de Janeiro, that en- 
gagement would be directly broken by the 
application of the Second Circular. Thus 
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we reach a purely practical question. Ifa 
Queen’s ship shoul A a refuge to a male 
slave flying to save his life, why not toa 
female slave flying to save her honour? If 
we should save a fugitive from death, why 
not from a brutal flogging? If we protect 
fugitives from physical injury, why not 
from slavery itself? It is useless to plead 
that such an act would break ‘laws of the 
place,’ for the Government directs that in 
certain cases those laws shall be broken, 
and the only question is how far the viola- 
tion shall go. It is equally futile to say 
that we are forbidden to harbour fugitive 
slaves by distinct engagements, for, if such 
stipulations exist, they are broken by the 
Second Circular. Thus the controversy is 
narrowed to a point of practical conve- 
nience. The Lord Chancellor does not pre- 
cisely say that we are bound to give up any 
fugitive slaves, and the orders of the Go- 
vernment distinctly state that some of them 
shall not be surrendered ; but, to save dis- 
putes, it agrees to put on shore most fugi- 
tives, whether they are slaves or not. Were 
the same object consistently followed, the 
Government would surrender all slaves, 
and uphold the First Circular as well as 
the Second. If the Attorney-General has 
shocked everybody by the frankness with 
which he has upheld the rights of the 
slave-owner, it is simply because he has 
been more logical than the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

“ But the most astonishing part of the 
Lord Chancellor’s speech was its absolute 
agreement in the end with the terms of 
Mr. Whitbread’s Motion. After arguing 
that an unfortunate necessity bound the 
Government to draw up the Second Circu- 
lar, he said that the Royal Commission 
might perhaps furnish ‘a new point of 
departure.’ His words were very remark- 
able. ‘Speaking for myself,’ he said, 
‘I should be extremely glad if, presery- 
ing all the doctrines of International Law, 
we could reduce the question to this point, 
that with regard to every British ship, 
before it is sent to foreign waters where 
slavery is permitted, we should be under- 
stood to hold this language :—“ You allow 
domestic slavery. We are not going to 
make war against it, nor shall we attempt 
to terminate it by force until the time 
comes when you relinquish it. We are 
not going to seduce or invite your slaves 
to leave their masters and come on board 
our ships ; but we give you notice that if 
one of your slaves comes to our ship, you 
are not to be deceived or disappointed, for 
if he claims the protection of the British 
flag, that protection he shall have.”’ Vir- 
tually, as ‘ Historicus’ points out this 
morning, the same declaration was pro- 
posed by Sir William Harcourt and other 
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speakers in the House of Commons. But 
as Lord Selborne said, such an intimation 
might be made without the aid of a Royal 
Commission. ‘Why, he asks, ‘should 
we have a Commission to point out how 
we are to give that notice?’ It could 
have been drawn up instead either of the 
First or Second Circular, and it would have 
been much more easy to frame. The Lord 
Chancellor does not offer asinglereason why 
such a notice should not be given at once. 
He is debarred from pleading even that it 
would be practically inconvenient to do so, 
for it would be equally inconvenient at any 
future time, until Spain, Brazil, and Mada- 
gascar shall get rid of domestic slavery. 
Such, in truth, was the argument used by 
Lord Derby in a speech as different in tone 
from that of his colleague as if it had been 
a reply. He said that if our ships should 
not surrender fugitive slaves, they would 
be excluded from the waters of slave-hold- 
ing Powers, and thus be unable to put 
down the slave-trade. But that is an ar- 
gument against the notice proposed by the 
Lord Chancellor, and also against the ap- 
gree of the Royal Commission itself. 

f it is necessary to surrender fugitive 
slaves, in order to keep on good terms with 
the countries from which they escape, what 
remains for the Royal Commission to do? 
It is clear, however, that there are two 
currents of opinion in the Cabinet itself. 
As for the public, they will not admit the 
necessity of surrendering fugitive slaves 
for the sake of keeping this country on 
good terms with such States as Madagascar, 
or even of facilitating the suppression of 
the slave-trade. While our public ships 
are not intended for the reception of slaves, 
and while the commanding oflicers must 
be free to deny an asylum to any strangers, 
it will be necessary to give warning that 
such fugitives, when once received will not 
be surrendered. It would ill become a 
great country to flinch from meeting roe 
paltry practical inconveniences which suc 
declaration may bring.” 


~— 
_ 


FUGITIVE SLAVE COMMISSION.’ 


Tue following are the names of the 
Commissioners on the Fugitive Slave 
Circular, as announced by Mr. Disraeli :— 
The Duke of Somerset, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, Sir Robert Phillimore, 
Mr. Justice Archibald, Sir H. Holland, 
Sir G. Campbell, Sir H. 8S. Maine, Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen Mr. Rothery, Sir M. 
Bernard, Admiral Sir Leopold Heath, and 
Mr. Alfred Thesiger. 

The Commissioners have already met 
several times, although no information is 
given of their proceedings. Their object, 
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as announced in the Speech from the throne 
was expressed in these terms :— 

“The humane and enlightened policy 
consistently pursued by this country in put- 
ting an end to slavery within her own 
dependencies, and in suppressing the slave- 
trade throughout the world, makes it im- 
portant that the action of British national 
ships in the territorial waters of foreign 
States should be in harmony with these 
great principles. I have, therefore, given 
directions for the issue of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into all treaty engage- 
ments and other international obligations 
bearing upon this subject, and all instruc- 
tions from time to time issued to my naval 
officers, with a view to ascertain whether 
any steps ought to be taken to secure for 
my ships and commanders abroad greater 
power for the maintenance of the right of 
personal liberty.” 


MR. GEO. THOMPSON AT LEEDS. 


Ata public meeting, convened by the 
Mayor of Leeds, in reference to the second 
Slave Circular, this old and venerable advo- 
cate of the anti-slavery cause, seconded 
one of the resolutions, and did so with a 
fire and power that roused in many of his 
hearers memories of former struggles and 
victories in the cause of freedom. 

Mr.GreorGeTHOMPSON,who was received 
with renewed cheering, said that, in a 
state of physical exhaustion and feebleness 
which rendered it difficult for him to stand 
before an audience, he nevertheless rose to 
second the resolution. (Cheers) Nothing 
but such an object as the meeting contem- 
plated could have induced him to take a 
part in any public gathering. The words 
he should ed to them would be few ; 
they would be solemn. His firm conviction 
was that this would be the last public 
assembly he should ever address. (“No, 
no.”) It was now approaching fifty years 
since he first addressed a meeting in Leeds 
upon the question of slavery; and he 
could now say no more than he said to the 
people of Leeds then. His principles on 
the question of slavery were very simple. 
He denied, as a blasphemy, the doctrine 
that man could hold property in man ; that 
a man—a dying man—but the equal of 
every other man, could own a man and re- 
duce him from the lofty stature of a moral 
being to a mere thing, was as philosophi- 
cally impossible as it was atheistical in 
idea. (Renewed cheers.) The question 
they were met to debate was a very mo- 
mentous one. It was not the question of 
Ministries at all; indeed no party-fecling 
should be allowed to desecrate a word they 
said. (Efear, hear.) It was not a question 
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of this or that Government ; it was a ques- 
tion of whether a certain document coming 
before them, they should avail themselves 
of the opportunity of speaking once and 
for all upon this question of human slavery. 
(Hear, hear.) He was not there to rail 
against any man ; he cared not who wrote 
the Circular, who revised it, or who was 
responsible for its present form of words. 
He knew that the present Ministry were 
strong upon this question from their point 
of view ; but they were only following 
the footsteps of their predecessors for 
many generations. (Laughter, and re- 
newed cheering.) They were but re-enact- 
ing, officially, the administration according 
to the existence of customs that had pre- 
vailed long before they came into office, 
and he had no doubt that from an official 
point of view they would make out a good 
case whenever they were heard in their 
place in the House of Commons. 


THE GRAND QUESTION. 


The grand question, however, was this, 
*’Are the people of England prepared that 
their functionaries and officers going to 
distant ports should become direct ac- 
complices with men-stealers and slave- 
holders?” (No, no,” and “ Never.”) 
It would be a glorious day for England 
when she laid it down as a law—immu- 
table, unchangeable, and eternal, so far as 
this world is concerned—that she would 
have no complicity, no compromising with 
slavery in any of its forms. (Renewed 
cheers.) They had something better than 
tradition to guide them. First, they had 
an express Divine law. What did it say? 
“Thou shalt not return unto his master 
the slave that hath escaped unto thee.” 
(Applause.) Then they had also the law 
of the New Testament, “AJ1 things that ye 
would that men should do unto you do ye 
so even unto them.” The idea of a British 
vessel going into so-called territorial waters 
and spurning from her side a panting slave, 
running away from atheists who had blas- 
phemously called him a slave, was horrible 
to contemplate. (Cheers.) Our duty was 
simply to give refuge and protection to the 
slave, and let others reconcile their laws if 
they could with our conduct. (Hear, hear.) 


THOMAS CARRICK. 


Ten years ago he was in the United 
States,and whilst there he was the guest of a 
man who had long resided in the little State 
of Delaware. Delaware happened to have 
been a frontier slave State, and that single 
man, under whose roof he stayed, told him 
at his own fireside that, under the blessing 
and guidance of‘Almighty God, he had been 
the instrument of freeing from slavery 
more than three thousand. ‘slaves. (Ap- 
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plause.) He would give them his name 
to be cherished for ever, Thomas Carrick. 
(Applause.) He suffered for his benevo- 
lence again and again. Arrested and im- 
prisoned, he had had to pay very heavy 
fines besides, At last he was utterly beg- 
gared, and after he had received his 
sentence was mulcted in every penny he 


could call his own. The judge delivered | 


him a lecture from the bench, and said, 


‘‘ Now, Mr. Carrick, I hope since you have | 


suffered so severely this time you will 
avoid pursuing such illegal courses for 
the time to come.” (Laughter.) Carrick 
replied, “I am now deprived of a home 
and shelter ; but, friend, if thou should’st 


Carrick will share his last crust with thee 
in his house, which is a refuge for slaves,” 
(Applause.) 

ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING AT SYRACUSE, 

IN 1858. 

In 1858 he was in the city of Syracuse, 
in. New York State. Daniel Webster, 
the Secretary of State for the time, at 
a torchlight meeting in the city, declared 
that the fugitive slave law should be 
carried out in the city of Syracuse, and 
that he would, if necessary, assist in drag- 
ging fugitive slaves to an anti-slavery 
meeting. He(Mr. Thompson) was in the 
city shortly after he made the speech, and 
it was well known that there had just ar- 
rived from the South seven fugitive slaves, 
comprising men, women, and children. 
The meeting was held at the Town Hall, 
and the slaves who had escaped were 
invited to be present under the protection 
of their friends. At that meeting the 
mayor presided. The ex-mayor was also 
ea along with the mayor-elect. The 

all was crowded to repletion, and the 
seven fugitive slaves were ranged on the 
platform before them. They were asked 
to stand up, and he (Mr. Thompson) was 
called upon to put such questions to the 
audience as he might think fit. He said, 
“Are you determined to protect these 
slaves }” 
shout of “Yes!” “Will you run all 
hazards of your dwelling-houses, your 
persons?” The answer was “Yes,” “At 
all risks you willdefend them?” “Yes,” 
With the fugitive slaves before them, and 
with the threat of Daniel Webster, then 
Secretary of State, already ringing in their 
ears, that audience, with a devotion and 
enthusiasm which he had never seen 
equalled previously nor since, determined 
with their lives, their property, and their 
all to stand by the slaves. (Renewed 
cheering.) Could this be so in America 


The reply was one universal | 
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in 1851, and should we say to-day to our 
naval officers on board the Queen’s ships 
lying in territorial waters, “‘ You shall see 
a slave swimming from the shere, and re- 
fuse him protection, or if vou get him on 
board simply to save his lite you shall give 
him up to his owner again.” Perish the 
thought! (Renewed cheering.) 


THE TRUE ATTITUDE TOWARDS SLAVERY. 


He was sure it did not require anything 
but instinct to guideus here. The resolution 


| he had to second scarcely went far enough 





A | with slavery.” 
an pier ee pate Bo _ slave-holders’, waters if they would let 


of fugitive slaves and my house be within | take and incur all the damages, but let 
sight, pr point to it, and say Thomas | 





for him. He cared nothing for tradition, 
nothing for precedent; the time was 
come for England to say, “ No complicity 
(Applause.) Go into the 


them, keep away if they were disliked, 


them stand by their principles. (Applause.) 
He had seen some melancholy scenes. 
ADVANTAGES OF FREEDOM TO SLAVES. 
We had had in this country, and often 
in Leeds, a man and a woman who stood 
very high in the estimation of the hun- 
dreds and thousands who knew them. 
They were well educated ; they became 
respectable tradespeople, and now they had 


| embarked for America to pursue their 


occupation under the new regime. He had 
seen them as slaves. He visited them 
when large rewards were offered for their 
ee. It was on a Sunday, when 
all the religious city of Boston was at 
church, when he and his friend Garrison 
walked to the place where they were se- 
creted as refugees. He sat between Ellen 
and William Craft, and thought of the 
condition of America. He took them to 
an English hearth, aud sent them to an 
English home ; and they were now adorn- 
ing whatever society they were moving in 
at this moment. (Applause.) But, sup- 
yosing that he had not seen such instances, 
* considered it infinitely disgraceful to 
call upon any high-minded British officers, 
or any other men on board a Queen's 
vessel, to do this dirty, disreputable 
work. Let them suppose that the Ministry 


| wished to do things right and desired to 


get rid of this question, it seemed strange 
that they had not put their difficulties 
before the public that they might consider 
them! (Hear, hear.) He had no doubt 
they were well prepared with a reply, but 
he should imagine that if they were pre- 
pared to do right they would be glad of the 
support of the country. His entreaty to 
them was to speak out. The course recom- 
mended to British officers to pursue was 
one at variance with the dictates of 
humanity, the instincts of our nature, the 
precepts of religion, and the declared law 
of God. (Applause.) 


cones: 
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SIR GEORGE STEPHEN ON THE 
FIRST CIRCULAR. 


Caulfield, Melbourne, 2nd December, 1875. 


My DEAR Srr,—You may well suppose 
that on hearing of the Admiralty Orders 
last week, respecting fugitive slaves, I was 
greatly excited. An English newspaper was 


Christian World, of the 17th September | 


last ; but giving the facts in such a limited 
form, that I am induced to write to intreat 
you to send me the full particulars, and, if 
possible, a copy of the Order itself, and of 
any that have been made since bearing 
upon the subject. 

It will interest you to hear that the 
matter created intense disgust, so far as it 
became known in this quarter, and was, in 
fact communicated to me, as I understood, 
with a view to obtain my advice on the 
course to be taken ; when it struck me 
that it would be judicious to write an in- 
dignant opinion, and publish it as a sort of 
protest against the prohibitory measure, 
and send it by this packet to England, so 
as to compel such of the Anti-Slavery 
societies as might still exist, to rise up in 
a body, and force inquiry upon Parlia- 
ment. 

I wrote the opinion accordingly, and 
sent it at once to the Argus, our leading 
newspaper, going there the following day 
to explain my motive. I saw one of the 
editors, who told me, to my infinite de- 
light, that I had been anticipated: for 
they had just received a telegram to say 
that, by Anti-Slavery compulsion, the 
Admiralty had been compelled to revoke 
their Order. 

Last Sunday I mentioned the circum- 
stance to our clergyman, and he immedi- 
ately requested me to explain it to the con- 
gregation, which, of course, I did; and they 
then returned thanks to God for thus re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of the telegram of recall became known, 
or there would have been many letters 


| addressed to you in your official character. 


I have the honour to be, 
My dear Sir, 
Your faithful and obedient Servant, 
GEORGE STEPHEN, Q.C, 


L é | To the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery 
brought to me by a neighbour, entitled the | 


Society, 27, New Broad Street. 





SHOOTING OF SEVEN SLAVES IN 
CUBA. 


AccorpINa to the New York papers, 
seven persons were executed on the 26th of 
last month, on a plantation called El Santo 
Cristoin, Cuba, owned by Francisco Gonzalez 
Arango, a wealthy planter, and the owner 
of several sugar plantations. Some months 
ago, it is stated, he bought a lot of slaves 
in the Vuelta de Arriba, and had them 
taken to his plantation El Santo Cristo. 
Among them were an African woman, her 
son Luis, a creole, born in Cuba, his wife, 
also a creole, and a Chinese coolie labourer. 
After they had been on the plantation a 
short time, Arango’s overseer, a white man, 
made improper proposals to Luis’s wife. 
She indjgnantly rejected his advances, and, 
after repeated refusals, the overseer became 
angry, and determined to take revenge. 
He therefore went to Arango, and told him 
such stories about the woman as to induce 
him to order that she should be severely 
whipped. When the sentence was about 
to be executed upon the woman it was 
found that she would soon become a 
mother. Her fellow-slaves hoped that on 
account of thisshe might escape. But this 
did not avail, and she was whipped in a 
terrible manner. During the whipping 
the child was born. Luis, incensed at the 





| terrible outrage to which his wife had been 


lieving our mother-country from guilt and | 


infamy, as well as the crime of cruel op- 
pression ; but many were solicitous to know 
by what possibility such a disgraceful act 
of oppression could have become an active 
and operative measure, without the cogni- 
sance of Parliament, and be smuggled in 
secrecy through the usual forms. This too I 
am most anxious to learn, for I cannot but 
infer that there are some daring scoundrels 
secretly at work with still larger objects 
in view ; meanwhile it is very gratifying to 
find the Anti-Slavery spirit still surviving 
in practical vigour. 

It would be wrong to omit mention of 
the fact that, so far as opportunity per- 
mitted, I know that the blessing and 
guidance of God were very generally peti- 
tioned for, in this colony, by many who 


understood the subject, before the arrival , 


subjected, determined to revenge himself 
upon his master. In a few days seven of 
the negroes who had been brought with 
him from Vuelta de Arriba, together with 
the Chinaman, had entered intoa solemn 
league with him to}kill Arango. About 
the middle of January their plans were 
laid, and one night they started out to 
perpetrate the deed, but Arango had left 
the plantation. Meeting the overseer, they 
declared that he should pay the penalty. 
They accordingly killed him, and then 
went and gave themselves up to the autho- 
rities at Bejucal, telling what they had 
done. They were at once put in prison, 
and an investigation was commenced. 
Arango made a formal complaint before 
the military governor of Bejucal, alleging 
that the killing of the overseer was only 
the first step towards causing an insurrec- 
tion among his slaves in favour of the 
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Cuban insurgents, and that Luis and his 
eight companions were the conspirators. 
On January 16th, Luis, the Chinaman, and 
five of the negroes, were sentenced to death, 
and the others to extra hard labour on the 

lantation for such a time as Arango might 

eem proper. So soon as the sentence 
became known throughout the town, many 
of the most influential citizens interceded 
with the governor for a respite for the con- 
demned men. He would not grant it, and 
they then appealed to the Captain-General, 
Jovellar. These intercessions were in 
vain, and the preparations for the execu- 
tion were continued. Early on the morn- 
ing of the 26th the prisoners were taken 
out, and, surrounded by a strong guard, 
were placed on horses, their arms tied be- 
hind their backs, and their feet securely 
fastened. Each had a white hankerchief 
tied about his head, and each was smokin 
a cigar. When the procession was forme 
the prisoners were taken through the place, 
and thence through the olesiale streets of 
the town, to the plantation El Santo Cristo. 
There all the slaves were called out to 
witness the execution. The prisoners were 
then made to stand in line, and a platoon 
of soldiers were drawn up in front of them. 
They fired at the word, and the seven men, 
who all met their fate with courage and 
resolution, fell at the first tire. The bodies 
- were then thrown into an ox-cart and re- 
moved for burial.—Globe, 








THE SLAVE-TRADE IN THE RED 
SEA. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who has recently 
visited several ports in the Red Sea, 
states that about seven thousand slaves 
are brought every year into the ports of 
Hodeida, Confoudats, Doheia, Yambo, 
Moka and Djeddah. At the first four 
ports the slaves are brought in openly 
and admitted on payment of 25 per. cent. 
on the value, for the benefit of the Turkish 
revenue. ' 

There being an English and a French 
consul resident in Djeddah, the slaves are 
only brought by night into that port, 
though there is a regular market in the 
place called the Dike. The price of boys 
ranges from £10 to £15 sterling ; aut. 
£12 to £20; adults, £24 to £40, “ accord- 
ing to yuality.” 

Our correspondent adds: “I have, in 
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LORD CARNARVON AND BISHOP 
PATTESON ON THE CONTRACT 
LABOUR TRAFFIC IN THE SOUTH 
SEAS. 


Lorp CARNARVON addressed the follow- 
ing words to a recent deputation of the 
Anti-Slavery Society in an interview with 
reference to the coolie labour trafiic :— 

“T must, however, state that I am unable 
to subscribe to the views expressed by the 
Anti-Slavery Society respecting coolie im- 
portation. In reference to the general 
question I agree with the late Bishop Pat- 
teson in the opinion he expressed respect- 
ing the labour traflic in Polynesia—that 
the trade should not be repressed, but so 
regulated that it should become a blessing 
and not a curse. I believe it to be the 
duty of Government to give assistance to 
coolie importation, provided that the sys- 
tem can be administered under due safe- 
guards.” 

We owe it to his lordship—who has 
already done so much in abolishing slavery 
on the Gold Coast, as well as to ourselves 
—to enter into the question as formu- 
lated by his lordship. The problem, as 
frequently stated by Lord Carnarvon, is 
this. In some parts of the world there is 
an excess of labourers, while in others 
there is great scarcity. In the former mul- 
titudes are living at only one remove from 
pauperism, and in the latter capital and 
land are rendered useless for want of 
labour. Let the labour be taken where it 
is wanted, and both capitalist and labourer 
will reap great advantage. Hence the 
Colonial Secretary feels it to be the duty 
of Government to give assistance to coolie 
importation, and appeals to the late Bishop 
Patteson as a sufficient witness of the jus- 


_ tice of this policy. 


disguise, visited many of the ‘tee slave | 
markets, and the painful and distressing | 
impressions left on my mind will never be | 


erased.” 





To the free and spontaneous emigration 
of labour from one country to another the 
Anti-Slavery Society has never raised the 
slightest objection. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN EMIGRATION FROM 

THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE POLY- 

NESIAN LABOUR TRAFFIC, 


While gladly acknowledging the wisdom 


| . . . . 
| of introducing labour where it is most 
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wanted, we must not forget that English 
emigration is that of free men—of free men 
choosing their own destination, and going 
forth under no contract system. If in 
some few cuses emigrants sail out under a 
contract, it is a contract expressed in a lan- 
guage common to capitalist and labourer, 
whose terms are thoroughly understood 
and discussed by both parties ; while in 
case of any injustice an appeal can be im- 
mediately made to a law, which is no re- 
specter of persons, and the contract, if vio- 
lated, instantly annulled. And yet even this 
free British emigration is not permitted to 
be carried on except under direct Govern- 
ment supervision and control. But the 
covlies are hired under contracts they 
cannot possibly understand. On landing 
they immediately come under special laws 
which would rouse English and Scotch and 
Irish labourers into revolt in one month. 
We say nothing of the kidnapping—of the 
natives shot and drowned. Lord Carnar- 
von would doubtless set all such cruelties 
on one side, and reaffirm that the importa- 
tion should not be repressed but regulated, 
and his appeal would again be to the judg- 
ment of the late Bishop. 

We therefore give Bishop Patteson’s 
theory in his own language.—(“ Life of 
Bishop Patterson,” vol. ii. p. 295) :— 


BISHOP PATTESON’S PLAN FOR BENEFITING 
POLYNESIAN LABOURERS BY CONTACT 
WITH CIVILISATION, 


“Tt is the regulation rather than the 
suppression of the employment of native 
labourers that I advocate. There is no 
reason why some of these islanders should 
not go to a plantation under proper regu- 
lations. My notion is that 

“1, A few vessels should be licensed for 
the purpose of conveying these islanders 
backwards and forwards. 

“2. That such vessels should be in 
charge of fit persons, heavily bound to 
observe certain rules, and punishable sum- 
marily for violating them. 

“3. That the missionaries, wherever 
they be situated, should be informed of 
the names of the vessels thus licensed, of 
the sailing masters, &e. 
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“4, That all other vessels engaged in 
the trade should be treated as pirates, and 
confiscated summarily when caught. 

“5. That a small man-of-war, com- 
manded by a man fit for such work, should 
cruise among the islands from which 
islanders are being taken. 

“6, That special legislative enactments 
should be passed, enabling the Sydney 
Court to deal with the matter equitably. 
Something of this kind is the best plan I 
can suggest.” 

This plan is singularly suggestive of the 
terrible liability to abuse in the stringent 
regulations which it provides. Free emi- 
gration needs no ship of war, nor any ex- 
tension of authority in the Sydney Court. 
Moreover, the peculiar vice of the existing 
system finds no place in the plan of the 
Bishop. There is not one word about 
contracts. To contracts the Bishop was as 
decided an opponent as we are, if we may 
judge from his language ; for of them he 
wrote ; “I do not think it possible for any 
traders to make a bond fide contract with 
any of the natives.” 

His distinguished reviewer, the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, is evidently of the 
same judgment when he writes : “ Can the 
term ‘contract’ be otherthanan impenetrable 
mystery to such a man, invited to leave his 
country and enter into what is, for him, an 
unknown existence in an unknown land, 
and to bind himself, during a term of years, 
when his thoughts have scarcely gone 
beyond the passing day ?” 

It is impossible to invalidate these state- 
ments ; the contracts are, therefore, inevi- 
tably a fraud. But the whole system, with 
nearly all its evils, arises out of the con- 
tracts ; and, as the Bishop gives no coun- 
tenance to them in any of his writings, is 
it just to quote his lordship as if he were 
an unqualified approver of the system ? 


THE EFFECTS OF “ CIVILISATION” ON THE 
NATIVES SENT BACK TO THEIR HOMES, 
AS DESCRIBED BY BISHOP PATTESON. 


“Some islands are almost depopulated, 
and I dread the return of these ‘labourers’ 
when they are brought back. They bring 
guns and other things, which enable them 
to carry out with impunity all kinds of 
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rascality. They learn nothing that can 
influence them for good. . . . These poor 
fellows come back to run riot, steal men’s 
wives, shoot, fight, and use their newly- 
acquired possessions to carry out more 
vigorously all heathen practices” (pp. 
372-3). This testimony appears to be 
wholly irreconcilable with Lord Carnar- 
von’s views—that the natives are benefited 
by the system. 


BISHOP PATTESON’S EXPECTATION OF 
JUSTICE, 


“ Whatever regulations the Government 
of Queensland or the Consul of Fiji may 
make, they can’t restrain the traders from 
employing unlawful means to get hold of 
the natives; and I know that many of these 
men are utterly unscrupulous. But I can’t 
get proofs that are suflicient to obtain a 
verdict in a court of law.” 


The Chinese have discovered a more 
excellent way. They are swarming, as 
free emigrants, into Queensland, and will 
soon glut that market with labour. 





They | 


would soon find their way to Fijiif security | 


and gain were assured to them. 

In fact, the great object of contract sys- 
tems of servile emigration is to obtain 
compulsory labour below the market price. 
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Reade. But, his successors taking no in” 
terest in the subject, no encouragement 
was afforded to the Bey, and that decree 
became a dead letter. 

This furnishes a fresh illustration of the 
importance of appointing suitable men to 
represent Great Britain in slave countries. 

We cordially thank Lord Derby for the 
new treaty. 


PERNAMBUCO. 


Extract from Report by Acting-Consul Cor- 
field, on the Trade and Commerce of Per- 
nambuco for the year 1874. (Blue-Book 
pp. 1,425 and 1,426.) 


“RECENT legislation has made it probable 
that in sixty or seventy years, and possibly 
less time, there will be no slaves in Brazil. 
It is a notable fact that nearly all the 
slaves not born in Brazil, and brought over 
from Africa, long for their freedom in order 
to get back to their own country ; and 
although they may have been mere infants 
when made captives, they will work and 
toil to buy their freedom, which is per- 
mitted by law. During the last year the 
deportation and sale of slaves from the 
northern provinces to Rio de Janeiro and 
the provinces south of it, has increased to 
so serious an extent as to cause gloomy 
forebodings, and the probable abandon- 


' ment of the plantations, the sole resource 


of the country. 


Wherever just treatment and fair wages | 


can be obtained, we believe that, sooner or 
later, the demand for labour is abundantly 
supplied. 


ABOLITION 





OF SLAVERY IN 
TUNIS. 

Ir is with much satisfaction we call at- 
tention to a general convention entered into 
between Great Britain and Tunis. 

It was signed by the two Governments 
on the 19th of July, 1875, and contains 
forty-two clauses, the thirty-seventh of 
which has reference to slavery. 

3y this clause the two Governments bind 
themselves mutually to do all in their 
power for the supression of slavery, and 
His Highness, the Bey, especially engages 
to abolish slavery for ever in the Regency 
of Tunis. 

It is an important fact that, so far back 
as 1841, the then Bey of Tunis decreed 
the entire abolition of slavery in his do- 
minions, 

This decree was obtained through the 
influence of the British resident, Sir Thomas 





Labour, together with 
finance, is thus become one of the most 
serious questions of the day throughout 
Brazil. As a remedy, great efforts have 
been made, and much money wasted, in 
trying to entice European immigration ; 
the result of the experiment, so far as 
British subjects have been made to ex- 
erience it, is too well known to particu- 
arise. I feel it to be my duty again to 
repeat the warning which I humbly ven- 
tured to give in my report for 1872. Since 
that report the attempt to introduce Bri- 
tish and other immigrants has been at- 
tended with disaster.” 

To those of our readers whose acquaint- 
ance with the slave system in the United 
States extends to the earlier portion of the 
present century, the foregoing statement is 
calculated to cast a shadow, like that of an 
eclipse, on even the twilight of emanci- 
pation, which has been supposed to dawn 
on Brazil. 

They will remember that at a period 
when slavery was becoming so unprofita- 
ble in the South as to show signs of perish- 
ing by mere exhaustion, the power of 
throwing slave-labour on new and very 
rich soils, was furnished by Virginia 
breeding slaves in her more healthy 
climate, for the Southern market. 
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It was thus that an increasing internal 
slave-trade sprang into being, so graphi- 
cally depicted by Mrs. Stowe—a traffic 
wanting, it may be, in the physical, but 
exceeding in its moral horrors,’ the Trans- 
atlantic African slave-trade. 


To tHE Ricut Honoraste Tue Earn 
oF Derby, HER MaJesty’s PRINCIPAL 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR FOoRgIGN 
AFFAIRS. 


My Lorp, 

The British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society have recently observed 
with the greatest interest, an announce- 
ment by telegraph that the Government of 
the United States has invited Great Britain 
and some of the leading Powers of Europe 
to unite in a friendly mediation with 
Spain, for the pacification of Cuba and the 
abolition of slavery. 

The Committee of the Society feel assured 
that your Lordship and the Government 
will feel the great responsibility which 
this invitation imposes upon them. 

They trust the time has at length arrived 
when justice will be done to the hundreds 
of thousands in Cuba who have a claim, 
under British treaties, for absolute and 
unconditional emancipation. It was of this 
class Lord Palmerston declared that, “ not 
being the legal property of any man they 
are, aso fucto, free by the law of nations.” 

Their case has frequently been brought 
by the Committee before the British Go- 
vernment, within the last thirty years, the 
answer to their appeal having almost inva- 
riably been that “the present is inoppor- 
tune.” Multitudes of these people have, in 
the meantime, miserably perished, with 
scarcely an effort to save them, although 
the honour of Great Britain was in their 
case so deeply involved. 

Had this subject received in time past 
the attention it so justly demanded, the 
present war in Cuba, which has now been 
carried on more than six years, might have 
been averted. 

Whatever may have been the exact cha- 
racter of its origin, it is now generally 
admitted to be a contest between slavery 
and freedom. 

As might be expected under such circum- 
stances it has been marked by fearful atro- 
cities and has already caused the destruction 
of more than a hundred thousand lives. 

Property to an enormous amount has 
been so Ma in Cuba, and Spain, ruined 
in her resources, has been alike unable to 
fulfil her engagements and to suppress a 
civil war within her own borders. 

The people of Spain are strongly opposed 
to the continuance of slavery in Cuba. 
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This was strikingly shown in 1868, when, 
as one of the consequences of the revolution, 
the press of the country was set free and 
the people were at liberty to speak. At 
that time crowded public meetings were 
held in favour of the immediate abolition 
of slavery, not only in Madrid but in nearly 
all the great towns in the provinces. 

No change in public opinion has really 
taken place, but the Spanish people are, at 
the present time, deprived of the liberty 
of the press and of the power to hold pub- 
lic meetings. 

The Committee is able to state, on 
authority upon which it can depend, that 
the Spanish Government is willing to make 
great changes in the political status of Cuba, 
so that the Island may be placed in rela- 
tions to Spain similar to those at present 
existing between Canada and England, on 
condition that slavery may be retained ; 
but this is a condition to which the United 
States willnotagree, still less could England, 
in view of her treaty rights, ever stoop to 
such a dishonour. 

It will be in your Lordship’s recollection 
that when the Committee brought the 
whole subject before you last June, with 
the proposal that an effort should be made 
to bring about a settlement by friendly 
mediation, in concert with the Government 
of the United States, your Lordship was 
pleased to observe that whilst the object in 
view had your entire sympathy and that of 
your colleagues, you apprehended that the 
American Government would view with 
considerable suspicion and jealousy any 
attempt on the part of Great Britain to 
interfere between Spain and Cuba. 

Whether such would have been the case 
at that time or not, it is obvious that no 
such difficulty at present exists. 

The claims of humanity and the honour 
of British treaties alike demand the im- 
mediate abolition of slavery. On no basis 
short of this can any settlement be effected 
that will not ultimately prove disastrous 
both to Spain and Cuba. 

In conclusion, the Committee earnestly 
commend this question, in its present very 
critical aspects, to your Lordship’s able 
management, praying that you Lordship 
may be enabled to conduct it to a happy 
issue. 

On behalf of the Anti-Slavery Com- 
mittee, 

Weare, 
Very respectfully, 
JOSEPH COOPER, 
EpMUND STURGE, Hon. Secs. 
Ropert ALSsopP, 
Aaron Buzacort, Secretary. 


27, New Broad Street, E.C., 
January 8th, 1876. 
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The following has been received from the 
Foreign Office in reply to the above Me- 
morial :— 

FoREIGN OFFICE, 
Janwary 19th, 1876. 

SIR, 
I am directed by the Earl of Derby 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 8th instant, forwarding a Memorial 
from the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society on the subject of slavery in Cuba, 
and I am to state to you for the informa- 
tion of the Committee of the Society, that 
the matter in question will receive that 
attention at the hands of Her Majesty's 
Government which its importance deserves. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble Servant, 


\ 


T. V. Lister. | 


The Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
27, New Broad Street, E.C. 


EGYPT AND ABYSSINIA. 
Extract of a letter dated Cairo, 5th 
March, 1876 :— 


“T have learned, on what we believe to 
be good authority, that a strong remon- 
strance from our Government to the Khe- 
dive, urging him to abandon what appears 
to be a fruitless war with Abyssinia, would 
be favourably received, if not welcomed, by 
him. The fresh levies of the peasantry who 
have already served their allotted time in 
the army, and who are dragged, sometimes 
in chains, their eyes filled with tears, has 
been described to me, by an eye-witness, as 
heart-rending,—dragged, too, to almost cer- 
tain death.” 


The writer of the above appears unaware 
that the Anti-Slavery Society has addressed 
Lord Derby on the subject, who kindly and 
promptly took action in the matter. 








WHITE AND BLACK SLAVERY IN 
TURKEY. 

* Lookat the question of slavery and the 
slave-trade. The Sultan required the help 
of France and England when threatened with 
Russian invasion in i854, and in a Firman 
published in October of that year, ad- 
dressed ‘A toi, mon Vizir, he discovered 
that ‘ L’homme est la plus noble de toutes 
les créatures sorties des mains de Dieu qui 
Va destiné & étre heureus, en lui accordant 
la grace de naitre naturellement libre.’ 


THE SULTAN’S INDIGNATION AT SLAVERY. 


“His pious feelingsand hishumane instinct 
were equally shocked to hear that ‘ certain 
ersons in Circassia and Georgia were sell- 
ing their children and other relatives into 
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slavery, and even kidnapping other people's 
children, selling them like cattle and com- 
mon merchandise.’ He is determined to 
put an end to this ‘blamable and abomi- 
nable practice, equally repugnant to hon- 
our and humanity,’ and directs his minister 
to inflict severe punishment upon both 
the buyer and seller of human flesh. 


RENEWED EFFORTS TO DESTROY SLAVERY. 


“Ata later time—January, 1857—ina Fir- 
man addressed to the Pasha of Egypt and to 
the authorities throughout the Ottoman 
dominions, the Sultan finds out that the 
measures respecting the prohibition of the 
negro slave-trade have been of no effect, 
and that ‘A great number of these slaves 
during the journey from their country to 
the coast perish from the fatigues and hard- 
ships they are exposed to inthe deserts, 
while the remainder, owing to their pas- 
sage from warm to cold countries, become 
subject to pulmonary and other diseases, 
by which means most of them are cut off 
from the enjoyment of life at an early 
age. Thereupon His Majesty again en- 
joins his Vizier to seek ‘out and punish the 
guilty, and put an end to the outrageous 
traflic with the strong hand. Upon the 
strength of those Sovereign orders the 
Minister gave instructions that all vessels 
plying in the Black Sea and along the 
African coasts should be searched, that 
such slaves, white or black, as might be 
found on board should be instantly manu- 
mitted, and at their own choice either sent 
back to their homes, or provided with free 
employment ; further, that all who had 
a hand in the trade should be liable to 
the penalty of a year’s imprisonment, to 
be doubled on any and every repetition 
of the offence. 


THE ENGLISH REPRESENTATIVE EASILY 
SATISFIED. 

“ To the fulfilment of all these reforms the 
Government of the Porte solemnly pledged 
itself inadespatch addressed by Ethem Pasha 
to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, dated January 
29, 1857 ; and several years later Sir Henry 

Sulwer took upon himself to assure Her 
Majesty’s Government that the conditions to 
which the Porte had bound itself were ful- 
filled, and that slavery wasatan end through- 
out the Sultan’s dominions, though a gentle- 
man from the Foreign Office who was here 
in 1869 was satisfied, by ocular evidence, 
that slaves, both black and white, were still 
sold and bought, with very little reserve, in 
the immediate vicinity of the Suleyman- 
yeh, or Solyman’s mosque. 

MEANWHILE THE SLAVE-TRADE FLOURISHES 

IN CONSTANTINOPLE, 
The trade, besides, continued to be carried 
on this side of the Golden Horn, near the 
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‘Tophané or Artillery Arsenal, and has only 
lately, and in consideration of the feelings 
of the prying Franks, been removed to the 
Koom Capoo, or Sand Gate, a quarter in- 
habited by Circassians, on the far side of 
Stamboul, on the Sea of Marmora. 


CIRCASSIAN EMIGRATION. 


“Since the advance of Russia on the 
region of the Caucasus has either led to 
the subjugation or emigration of the 
Circassians, the recruiting of wives for the 
wealthy Turks can only be carried on 
under difficulties, and the business is re- 
duced to a profitable but rather petty retail 
trade. The business is generally managed 
as follows. A Moslem dealer, agent, or 
broker travels to the happy land where 
beauty and virtue may be bought, guaran- 
teed first hand. He makes choice of four 
young unsophisticated girls, marries them, 
imports them to Constantinople, keeps 
them as pure as when they were in their 
maternal homes, sells them, and then goes 
back for another ‘lot ; and if he can only 
achieve four such trips in a year, he can 
make a decent living out of sixteen women 
—a noble, self-denying, and useful trade, 
tolerated by the Government and consistent 
with the Mohammedan code. 


NEW PHASE OF CIRCASSIAN SLAVERY. 


“ Many of the Circassians are settled in 
Turkey, and there actually breed children 
for sale, having no more shame about it than 
a fashionable English mother may feel about 
bringing out her girls for the matrimonial 
market. The Circassian, however, does not 
care for rank or family connections, but for 
hard cash. Fatima is knocked down to a Bey 
or a Pasha, her father takes his baksheesh, 
and the girl becomes the mistress of a 
harem till her successor arrives. 


TWENTY-FOUR HOUSES IN STAMBOUL WHERE 
SLAVES ARE SOLD. 


“‘T can, meanwhile, positively assure you 
that there are in Stamboul as many as 
twenty-four houses where the sale of Cir- 
cassian and other girls is freely carried on. 





A young Mussulman of my acquaintance | 
told me that at one of these beauty shops | 


he was offered a first-rate article, for which 
he was asked 350 Turkish lire, and he 
offered 150 lire. 


BEAUTY FADES. 


“That even the constant supply of Cir- 
cassian and Georgian slaves has little effect 
towards improving the breed of Turkish 
women we may argue from the specimens 
of the ‘ flowers of the harems’—fine types 
of womanhood as they originally are—whom 


we see driving up and down the Grand | 


Rue de Pera, especially on a Friday after- 
noon. 


On this their weekly holiday these | 
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lovely beings do not disdain to parade their 
charms before the despised Giaours, the 
gossamer texture of their yashmacks allow- 
ing one to descry their features as if that 
mere sham of a disguise were removed. 
How little real beauty there is to be seen 
among them must be obvious to any one 
who compares them with the bevies of 
fresh-coloured, elegantly-shaped Greek and 
other Lavantine girls who are trippin 

along the muddy footpaths every day, an 

at all hours of the day, to say nothing of 
the dainty European ladies out for a shop- 
ping in their Sedan chairs. As an ordinary 
sight inside a Turkish carriage here you 
have the ample Georgian dowager, lolling 
back in her carriage, a shapeless mass of 
obesity, uneasily blowing and groaning; 
there, in the next vehicle, the faded shadow 
of a Circassian belle, thin and skinny, 
leaning forward with eager curiosity, flirt- 
ing with her yashmack, anxious to attract 
attention, the vacuity of her mind visible 
through all her affected liveliness, the spell 
of her smile made haggard by the paint on 
her cheeks, the black die on her hair, eye- 
brows, and even eyelids. Of the genuine 
article of youthful female beauty little 
indeed makes its appearance. How it was 
that Mahomet peopled his paradise with 


| houries must be obvious to those who 


consider how scarce loveliness is for his 
votaries on earth—how rare and how dear 
to be had—dear in every respect. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


“Tf the Turks cannot be broken of their 
habits of buying the mothers of their chil- 
dren, how much more difficult it must be 
to wean them from the practice of pro- 
curing by money the servants of their 
households. A Circassian youth, by name 
Sahli, applied the other day at the British 
Consulate, stating that one Hassan Cadi 
had sold him at the place in Constantinople 
called Sultan Mehemet at the price of 500 
piastres (£4 10s.) to one Ibrahim Aga, 
a well-known slave-dealer. The dealer’s 
khan was, he said, in the Slave-market 
Khan, where ten or twelve other lads were 
on sale. The Consul had no redress for 
him. 

“A few days later another lad appeared, 
about eighteen years old, the slave of 
one Rushdi Effendi, a deffodar, or col- 
lector of the revenue, of Yemen, now 
residing at Aleppo. The boy’s master had 
sold him to Solyman Aga, of Eyoob, another 
notorious trader in slaves, who had again 
disposed of him to a cavass, or guard, of 
the Porte, and—therein lay the main 
offence—for the vile sum of eight lire. 
‘Eight lire? cried the boy indignantly, 
‘is the price one pays fora donkey ;’ and 
rather than submit to the indignity he had 
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given his new master the slip and placed 
himself under the protection of the Consul, 
who, as the boy was an Abyssinian, and as 
such the subject of a State friendly to 
England and unrepresented at the Porte, 
was legally entitled to grant it. He is 
now employed as a freeman in a gentle- 
man’s stable, where he gives satisfaction, 
“Within the same week twofemale slaves 
were thrown into the British Consul-Gene- 
ral’s hands. At Malta, again, three black 
women were caught who had been exported 
from Constantinople, intended for the Tunis 
market. As they were without papers they 
were sent back to Constantinople in an 
English vessel, and the British Consulate 
advised thereof by the Malta police. In 
good faith, or by inadvertence, they were 
here handed over to the Ottoman autho- 
rities, who forthwith delivered them to 
their original proprietor, declaring that 
they were ‘free’ persons. Availing them- 
selves of this freedom, the women escaped 
to the British Consulate, where they were 
provided with ‘places ;’ but their .situa- 
tion must needs be precarious, and they 
will most probably relapse into slavery, 
for it is a fact that the lazy, unthrifty 
habits contracted by slaves in a Turkish 
household unfit them for free labour. 
“Enough, I think, has been stated to 
prove by these recent and flagrant examples 
that slaves, white and black, aswell as slave- 
dealers, and all but open slave markets, 
exist in Turkey, both in the capital and at 
least in the Asiatic and African Provinces. 
.... They have solemnly promised to 
bolish it, pledging themselves to their own 
subjects and to the European Powers, espe- 
cially to England. Slavery in Turkey is 
much the same as it ever was; as flourishing 
as it can be in a country where everything 
is declining. The Government is, in this 
respect, as in so many others, equally use- 
less for good or evil, for the saying is in 
Turkey that every firman ‘goes through 
three stages, being prepared the first day, 
promulgated the second, and pigeon-holed 
the third.’”—The Times, March 13, 1876. 


THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLAD- 
STONE ON CONTRACTS WITH 
ABORIGINAL RACES. 


On the subject of contracts with abori- 
ginal races, the Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone uses these remarkable words:—*‘ Can 
the term ‘ contracts’ be other than an im- 
penetrable mystery to such a man, invited 
to leave his country and enter into what 
is, for him, an unknown land, and bind 
himself during a term of years, when his 
thoughts have scarcely gone beyond the 
passing day ?” “ 
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CONTRACT LABOURERS FOR 
NATAL. 


Ay Ordinance or Convention was entered 
into on the 2nd of August, 1875, between 
the Government of Natal and the Govenor- 
General of Mozambique, for the supply of 
contract labour for Natal. 

The labourers are to consist of slaves 
captured by British cruisers, and free 
negroes in the Portuguese Colony of Mo- 
zambique. 

The first clause in the convention de- 
clares that the emigrants shall be entirely 
and definitely free. 

The second clause effectively neutralises 
the first by declaring that they shall be 
“immigrants engagés.” 

The fourth clause provides that the con- 
tracts shall be for a period of three years, 
or more, and thus practically provides no 
limit to their servitude. 

The sixth clause declares that the immi- 
grants shall be considered as entirely free, 
but that they shall be obliged to execute 
their contract engagements. 

The document is of considerable length, 
but we regret our space will not admit of 
its insertion in extenso. It will probably 
be as effective in preventing oppression and 
injustice as other ordinances of the sort 
have proved, and not more. 

In one respect it is a decided improve- 
ment on the others which have come be- 
fore us—it does not enact the farce of 
pretending to make the immigrants un- 
derstand the contracts in which they are 
supposed to engage. 








VIOLENT USAGE OF A POLYNE- 
SIAN WOMAN IN QUEENSLAND. 


Mr. W. M. Moorson sends us the fol- 
lowing story, which shows how easily the 
contract labour system runs into slavery in 
spite of all the checks of English law. The 
story needs no comment. 

“A squatter, who employs South Sea 
islanders, wanted a wife for his cook, and 
procured one from the most influential 
planters here. The woman naturally ob- 
jected to being taken from her so-called 


husband and companion, and given to a 


strange man, and so ran away. The na- 
tive police and planters in question, 
hunted for her in vain fora week. At last 
she was found up a tree in a scrub, near the 
place to which she was taken, and is, no 
doubt, locked up all night, and watched 
all day to prevent her doing so again.” 
This outrage took place in the Lower Her-, 
bert District, Queensland. 
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THE LEGAL ATTITUDE OF ENG- 
LAND TOWARDS SLAVERY IN 
OTHER COUNTRIES.* 


By ProressoR SHELDON AMOS. 


Tue subject of the present paper 
presents itself under three aspects, 
though these aspects need not be sepa- 
rated in the process of discussion. There 
have to be considered, firstly, the gene- 
ral rules of International Law, which 
are binding on every State in respect 
of the institution of slavery as it may be 
found to exist in other States ; secondly, 
the step taken by the British Legislature 
with the view of conforming to those 
general rules ; and, thirdly, the practical 
construction placed by British Courts of 
Justice both on these Legislative Acts and 
on the rules of International Law them- 
selves, The topics immediately concerned 
relate to (1) the sale and transport of 
slaves on the high seas, or anywhere, by 
the agency of a British subject ; and (2) 
the treatment of fugitive slaves betaking 
themselves either to British territory or to 
British ships, whether on the high seas or 
in the territorial waters of a slave-holding 
State. It is not necessary to consider the 
legal attitude of England in respect of 
slavery as an institution existing in a 
foreign State, inasmuch as it has nowhere 
been contended as yet that such an institu- 
tion is a good ground for repudating inter- 
national intercourse any more than poly- 
gamy, torture, or bad government. 

The legal principles in respect to the 
slave-trade, though formerly matter of 
much dispute, may now be stated with 
considerable precision in a form which will 
not be objected to by any one conversant 
with the subject. 

It is always persistently asserted that 
the slave-trade is not “ piracy by the law of 
nations,” and when the doctrine is stated 
as the announcement of a fact and used 
apologetically, it is incontestable. Sir 
William Scott’s judgment in the case of 
the Le Louis is itself decisive as to the non- 
existence of any justifiable claim on the 
part of this country to treat and search 
the ships of foreign States engaged in the 
slave-trade in the same way as ships pre- 
sumably engaged in piracy. 


“To press forward toa great principle by 
breaking through every other great principle 
that stands in the way of its establishment ; 
to force the way to the liberation of Africa by 
trampling on the independence of other states 
in Europe: in short, to procure an eminent 
good by means that are unlawful; is as little 
consonant to private morality as to public 
justice. Obtain the concurrence of other 
nations, if you can, by application, by re- 


* Read Monday, January 10, 1876. 
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monstrance, by example, by every peaceable 
instrument which man can employ to attract 
the consent of man. But a nation is not 
jastified in assuming rights that do not belong 
to her merely because she means to apply them 
to a laudable purpose, nor in setting out upon a 
moral crusade of converting other nations by 
acts of unlawful force.”—Dodson’s “‘ Admiralty 
Reports,” II., p. 210. 


If further proof were wanted of the 
absence of any right to treat the act of en- 
gaging in the slave-trade as piracy, the 
mere enumeration would suffice of special 
treaties (of which a list of fifty-two, from 
the year 1814 to 1862, will be found in 
Phillimore’s “ International Law,” Vol. L., 
p- 360) made by England with other States 
for the purpose of specially calling that 
right into existence as between the contract- 
ing States. It hasbeen customary on making 
any such treaty, or on making a small 
group of such treaties, to pass a special 
Act of Parliament for the purpose of em- 
powering British officers to visit and search 
suspected slave-ships, and of determining 
the procedure by which the legality of 
captures should be ascertained. These 
Acts have recently been consolidated by 
the Slave-trade Act of 1873 (36 and 37 Vic., 
c. 88), which repeals no less than forty- 
six previous Acts, and makes provision for 
carrying into effect all existing treaties, 
and “any treaty which may hereafter be 
made by or on behalf of Her Majesty with 
any foreign State for the more effestual 
suppression of the slave-trade.” 

But, in spite of thedoctrine just laid down, 
there is no doubt a true sense in which the 
act of engaging in the slave-trade is an 
offence against the law of nations, and is 
recoynized as such by all the leading States 
of the world, including England. At the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815, of Aix la 
Chapelle in 1818, and of Verona in 1822, 
the duty of questioning the extinction of 
the slave-trade was affirmed, and resolu- 
tions were arrived at for the purpose of 
securing the necessary co-operation of all 
the leading States, The expedition of Lord 
Exmouth in 1816, and the memorable 
bombardment of Algiers by the British 
fleet which followed it, for the purpose of 
obtaining the abolition of Christian slavery 
in Barbary, must find its justification, if at 
all, in a doctrine which condemns not 
only the purchase but even the retention 
of slaves. But the strongest position taken 
up by England in reference to the absolute 
illegality of the slave-trade, was that as- 
sumed by the British Government in the 
case of the Creole, in 1841. ‘The Creole was 
a ship belonging to a subject of the United 
States, which sailed on the 27th October, 
1841, with 135 slaves, from the Hampton 
Road for New Orleans. During the pas- 
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e the slaves killed the slave owner, who 
resisted their attempt to free themselves, 
wounded the captain, and compelled the 
rest of the crew to take the vessel into 
the British Port of Nassau. The result 
of an investigation by two British magis- 
trates was that nineteen persons were 1m- 
prisoned as being connected with the 
murder. The British Government, on 
being referred to, refused to accede to the 
request that the accused persons should be 
restored to their master. The act in this 
case could only be distinguished from 
piracy of the most obvious sort by the 
adoption of the principle that the trans- 
port of the slaves was essentially illegal, 
and that they were justified in the eyes 
of all nations in securing their liberty as 
best they might. 

An interesting question of a somewhat 
technical kind has been presented as to 
how far a contract made by British sub- 
jects domiciled in Great Britain for the 
purchase of slaves is held valid for any 
purposes in this country. The Act of 1824 
(5 George 1V., c. 113), by which all trans- 
actions in the prosecution of a slave-trade 
were absolutely forbidden to British sub- 
jects, and severe penalties were annexed to 
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the offence, was extended in its provisions | 
by the Act of 1843 (6 and7 Vict., c. 98), 


by which all the provisions of the former 
Act were “to be deemed to extend and 
apply to British subjects, wheresoever re- 
siding or being, or whether within the 
dominions of the British Crown or of any 
foreign country.” The case of Santos v. 


Illidge (19, “ Law Journal,” 348), which | 


was decided upon these statutes, leaves the 
law still uncertain. In this case the de- 


fendants, being British subjects, resident | the purely local character of slavery, was 


and domiciled in Great Britain, contracted | 


to sell some slaves to a Brazilian subject 
domiciled in the Brazils, where the halding 
and purchase of slaves was lawful. Some 
of the slaves had been purchased after the 
passing of the first-mentioned of the above 





Acts, but before the passing of the latter. It | 


was held by the majority of the Court of | a proclamation had been issued invitin 


Exchequer Chamber, reversing the judg- | 


ment of the Court of Common Pleas, that 
the contract might be enforced here. Mr. 


judgment, said,— 


“ Assuming the taking to have been pro- | 


hibited by a British Act, still the taking having 
been of property locally situated in a foreign 


country, in a manner lawful according to the | 
laws of that country, I apprehend that the pro- | 


perty actually passed by the sale, and vested 
in the purchaser, though they committed a 
felony according to our law by taking it.’’ 


It is, however, noticeable that, while 
Mr. Baron Bramwell, Mr. Justice Hill, Mr. 
Baron Channell, and Mr. Justice Black- 
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burn concurred in the judgment of the 
Exchequer Chamber, Chief-Baron Pollock 
and Mr. Justice Wightman dissented, 
while Mr. Justice Wills, Mr. Justice Wil- 
liams, and Mr. Justice Byles concurred in 
the judgment of the court below, which was 
overruled. So that, in fact, the opinions 
of four judges overruled those of five. 

The next important topic to be con- 
sidered is that of slaves casually brought 
to or seeking refuge in British territory. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that the well- 
established doctrine is that in whatever 
way a person held to be in legal slavery in 
a foreign State reaches British soil, he is 
treated for all purpose as free ; and, unless 
he has committed an offence of the kind 
to bring him under the provisions of an 
extradition treaty, he cannot be sent out of 
the country. It was Lord Chancellor 
Northington, in 1762, in the case of 
Stanley v. Hanley (Eden’s “ Chancery Re- 
—, p. 126), who supplied the familar 
anguage of the doctrine that “ as soon as 
a man sets foot on English ground he is 
free.” The leading case of the negro, 
Somersett, in 1771, is too well known to 
need further notice here than suffices to 
recal the emphatic language.of Lord Mans- 
field, to the effect that,— 


“The state of slavery is of such a nature 
that it is incapable of being introducd on any 
reasons, moral or political, but only by positive 
law, which preserves its force long after the 
reasons, occasion, and time itself, from whence 
it was ever created, is erased from memory.” — 
Howell’s “State Trials,’ Vol. XX., p. 82. 


The most emphatic language in which 
the whole English doctrine, in respect of 


enounced in the case of Forbes v. Cochrane 
(2, * Barnwall and Creswell’s Reports,” p. 
448), in 1824. The case arose out of the 
circumstances that, during the war with 
America, in 1815, Sir Alexander Inglis 


| Cochrane was Commander-in-Chief of the 


English squadron off the coast of Georgia ; 


negroes from the coast to come on boa 
the English ships for the purpose of 


emigrating to British territory ; a num- 


Justice Blackburn, in the course of his {| her of negro slaves took advantage of 


the invitation, and the owner of the slaves 
claimed £3,400, the alleged value of thirty- 
four of those who had escaped on board 
H.M.’s ship Terror, and had subsequently 
been landed at Bermuda. This case will 
be found serviceable in relation to another 
point a little further on. For the present 
it is sufficient to quote the words of Mr. 
Justice Best in the course of his judg- 
ment :— 

“Slavery is a local law; and, therefore, if a 
man wishes to preserve his slaves, let him at- 
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tach them to him by affection, or make fast | the most questionable judgment that per- 


the bars of their prison, or rivet well their 
chains, for the instant they get beyond the 
limits where slavery is recognised by the local 
law they have broken their chains, they have 
escaped from their prison, and are free.” .. . 
“Slavery is a relation which has always in 
British courts been held inconsistent with the 
constitution of the country. It is a matter of 
pride to me to recollect that, whilst economists 
and politicians were recommending to the Legis- 
lature the protection of this traffic, and sena- 
tors were forming statutes for its promotion, 
and declaring it to be for the benefit of the 
country, the judges of the land, above the age 
in which they lived, standing upon the high 
ground of natural right, and disdaining to bend 
to the lower doctrine of expediency, declared 
that slavery was inconsistent with the genius 
of the English constitution, and that human 
beings could not be the subject-matter of pro- 


perty. As a lawyer, I speak of that early | have recently been, cited in favour of this 


determination, when a different doctrine was 
prevailing in the Senate, with a considerable 
degree of professional pride.” 


haps Lord Stowell ever delivered.” 

The question round which the most re- 
cent controversy has arisen, and is still 
going on, is that relating to the right and 
duty of England towards foreign slave- 
holding States in the case of fugitive slaves 
taking shelter, or being casually found in 
British ships of war. The question has two 
branches to it, according as the case is con- 
templated, of a ship being on the open 
seas, or in what are called the territorial 
waters of the slave-holding State. It is 
scarcely disputed now in any quarter that 
the doctrine expressed in the phrase, “a 
ship of war is part of the national ter- 
ritory,” is, so long as she is on the open 


| sea, at any rate, for all purposes whatever, 


As a more formal expression of legal | 
opinion to the same effect, that given jointly | 


by Sir Christopher Robinson, King’s Ad- 
vocate, Sir John 8. Copley and Sir Charles 
Wetherell, Attorney and Solicitor-General, 
in 1826, may be cited from Mr. Forsyth’s 
valuable collection of cases and opinions on 
constitutional law (p. 326) :— 


“We are of opinion that a person held in 
slavery in a foreign country, and effecting his 
escape to a British settlement, cannot, under 
the statute 5 Geo. 1V., c. 113, be lawfully sent 
back to the foreign country whence he so es- 
caped. We see no reason to change the opinion 
we have already given upon this point. We 
think the Act consolidating the laws respecting 
the slave-trade has not altered the state of the 
question.” . . . ‘* We think the removal would 
be illegal, whether the persons were lawfully 
or unlawfully in slavery in the colony from 
whence they had escaped.” 


It was the year after this judgment that 
Lord Stowell decided, in the case of the 


panied her mistress to England, resided 
there for a year, and then voluntarily re- 
turned with her mistress to the place of 
her birth and servitude, though during the 
residence in England no dominion, au- 
thority, or coercion could be exercised over 





absolute. Authorities of the highest cha- 
racter, from every country, might be, and 


position, and the language of legal and 
political writers have laboured under the 
strain of expressing the doctrine with suf- 
ficient fulness and strength. Mr. Justice 
Best, in the case of Forbes v. Cochrane, al- 
ready alluded to, applying the doctrine to 
the special case of fugitive slaves, uses 
terms which may be taken as a specimen 
of a universal mode of legal, as well as of 
popular, thought on this subject. He says:— 


“There is no difference between an English 
ship and the soil of England; for are not those 
on board an English ship as much protected 
and governed by the English laws as if they 
stood upon English land?” “Sir G. Cock- 


| burn,” he goes on to say, “ certainly was not 
| bound to receive the slaves into his own ship 


in the first instance; but, having done so, he 
could no more force them back into slavery 
than he could have committed them to the 
deep.” 
And, later on, Mr. Justice Best says :-— 
“ When the slaves got out of the territory 
where they became slaves to the plaintiff, and 


out of his power and control, they were, by the 


such person, yet on her return to her place | 
of birth and servitude the right to exercise | 


such dominion revives. 
most exclusively turned on the then ex- 
isting relation between England and her 
colonies, in which, of course, slavery was 
not yet abolished. Sir Robert Phillimore 
draws attention to the words that occur in 
the course of the judgment that slavery 
“is in a peculiar manner the crime of this 
country ;” and he observes that “this is 


The judgment al- | ; 
hy | tained against these gallant officers for doing 





ral | f nature, made free, unless the 
slave Grace that where a slave accom- | SC™) SWC’ o y 


were slaves by the particular law of the place 
where the defendant received them. They were 
not slaves by the law which prevailed on board 
the British ship of war.” .... “The place 
where the transaction took place was, with re- 
spect to this question, the same as the soil of 
England. Had the defendants detained these 
men on board ships near the coast of England, 
awrit of habeas corpus would have set them at 
liberty. How, then, can an action be main- 


that’ of their own accord which, by process of 
law in a British court of justice, they might 
have been compelled to do?” 


Mr. Justice Holroyd, in the course of his 
udgment given in the same case, said:— 


‘In this case the fugitives did not escape to 
any island belonging to England, but they went 
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on board an English ship (which for this pur- 
pose may be considered a floating island), and 
in that ship they became subject to the English 
laws alone. They thus stood in the same situ- 
ations in this respect as if they had come to an 
island colonized by the English.” 

It is, however, the less necessary to for- 
tify this view of the subject by fresh illus- 
trations, inasmuch as the Government, in 
the new Admiralty Circular just issued, has 
cancelled the erroneous opinions intimated 
by the directions contained in the first cir- 
cular, published last autumn, and has sub- 
stituted a view which, so far as this topic 
is concerned, is not open to any objection. 
According to the original circular the slave 
was to be “retained on board, on the ground 
that on the high seas the British vessel is 
a part of the dominions of the Queen; but 
but when the vessel returns within the ter- 
ritorial limits of the country from a vessel 
of which the slave has escaped, he would 
be liable to be surrendered on demand 
beiug made, supported by necessary proofs.” 
The substituted words of the new circular 
are, “in any case in which, for reasons 
which you deem adequate, you have re- 
ceived a fugitive slave into your ship, and 
taken him under the protection of the 
British flag upon the high seas, beyond the 
limit of territorial waters, you should re- 
tain him in your ship if he desires to re- 
main, until you have landed him in some 
country, or transferred him to some other 
ship, where his liberty will be recognised 
and respected.” 

The real difficulty in respect of the legal 
attitude towards slavery in other countries, 
is presented by the one case still remaining 
to be treated, is that of the right and duty 
of commanders of men-of-war in the terri- 
torial waters of a slave-holding State in 
respect of receiving, retaining, or surren- 
dering fugitive slaves, The difficulty is 
partly due to the uncertainty of the limits 
which mark off the region of strict Inter- 
national Law, and what is called inter- 
national comity; and partly to the fact 
that British sentiment and morality is on 
this subject, more, perhaps, than on most 
others, indisputably far in advance of the 
construction which British Law places upon 
the international obligations of England. 

There is no doubt that, according to strict 
International Law, the principle of the ab- 
solute exterritoriality of men-of-war is quite 
as valid for all purposes in the harbours of 
foreign States as on the high seas. Though 
Mr. Justice Best himself, in the leading 
case aliealy quoted from, indicated an 
opinion to the contrary, and though scat- 
tered anid loose assertions have often been 
made in the same direction, yet the authori- 
tative opinions in favour of exterritoriality 
are so numerous and so weighty that, as a 
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mere matter of law, the question will be 
found, on reference to the proper sources, 
scarcely admitting of dispute. This doc- 
trine of exterritoriality, when interpreted 
in the same way in harbour as in the open 
sea (and if the doctrine means anything 
it must carry with it the same conse- 

uences everywhere), makes perfectly clear 
the strictly legal rights and duties of com- 
manders in respect of fugitives slaves or 
other Hg: They may receive whom 
they please, they may retain them as long 
as they please, and they can only be com- 
pelled to surrender them in obedience to 
the law of their own country, as enacted 
and put in force for the purpose of car- 
rying out an extradition treaty. So far as 
a question of surrender arises, it does not 
appear how a person denominated a slave 
by his own State can any more be surren- 
dered out of a British ship than a French 
labourer can be sent out of England at the 
request of his French employer. This is a 
mere statement of the simple condition of 
the ‘aw, supposing the doctrine of exterri- 
toriality is logically applied. If different 
consequences are to follow, either the doc- 
trine of exterritoriality in foreign harbours 
must be given up, or the rights of persons 
under the protection of British law must 
be invaded. 

Thenewly-issued Admiralty Circular con- 
tains the following directions to comman- 
ders of ships-of-war :— 

“ Tf, while your ship is within the territorial 
waters of a State where slavery exists, a person 
professing to be a fugitive slave seeks admis- 
sion into your ship, you will not admit him 
unless his life would be in manifest danger if 
he were not received on board. Should you, 
in order to save him from this danger, receive 
him, you ought not, after the danger is passed, 
to permit him to remain on board, but you will 
not entertain any demand for his surrender, or 
enter into any examination as to his status.” 


It is scarcely necessary to point out the 
delusiveness of the language which, while 
forbidding a commander to entertain any 
demand for the surrender of a slave, directs 
every commander to surrender without de- 
mand every fugitive slave at the earliest 
possible opportunity. The difference be- 
tween entertaining a demand for the sur- 
render of a slave and sending him back to 
the territory from which he has fled with- 
out requiring even the formalities of a 
demand is so shadowy that the suspicion 
suggests itself that the sentence was skil- 
fully worded so as at the same time, if 
possible, to propitiate the amiable senti- 
mentality of the British public and to 
satisfy the fullest requirements of slave- 
holding Governments, The dispensation 
of the commander from the necessity of 
entering into questions of status has the 
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plausible appearance of not recognising 
any such status as slavery, while it really 
robs the self-professed fugitive slave of any 
chance benefit he might get from a formal 
inquiry into the state of the facts. 

The deep-rooted objection to the present, 
as to the former Circular, is two-fold, and 
each phase of it exhibits the apparently 
irreconcilable conflict at the present mo- 
ment between British Law as interpreted 
by the British Government on the one 
hand, and the moral sentiments of the 
British people on the other. 

In the first place, the Government cir- 
culars distinetly recognise slavery as a 
legal institution in other countries, as 
much deserving of support and respect as 
the local laws of marriage, landed property, 
and contract. They speak of encouraging 
and assisting a breach of the “ law of the 
country ;” “ protecting the person breaking 
that law ;” “ difficulties with the legal masters 
of slaves ;” “a violation of the law of the place” 
(that is, the slave-law). It will have been 
seen from all the illustrative cases which 
have been before adduced here, that this 
recognition of slavery as a possible insti- 
tution in other countries is entirely alien 
to English law and counter to the uniform 
bent hitherto of British policy. The ut- 
most extent to which England has gone 
has been the abstaining from treating the 
absolute engaging in the slave-trade as ipso 
facto piracy by whomsoever it is engaged in ; 
and in one case of most doubtful validity, 
lending countenance to a contract made by 
a British citizen for the purchase of slaves 
in a country where such a purchase would 
belegal. It seems as though it were needed 
to draw inspiration afresh from the clear- 
sighted and whole-hearted leaders of the 
Anti-slavery movement in this country, 
and from the more recently triumphant 
Abolitionists in the United States, to teach 
again and learn again the simple lesson 
that for one man to claim pie over the 
life-long freedom of another, is to claim 
that which neither man, society, nor God 
can give. No law purporting to give it is 
other than an arbitrary and non-human 
command, which, so far from demanding 
the respect of other States, must always 
and everywhere meet with unambiguous 
abhorrence and resistance. If the English 
people will only arouse itself to a lively 
confession of that which, though slumber- 
ing, is still an inextinguishable instinct, 
no more talk in public documents about 
the legal rights of slave-owners will be so 
much as possible. No ministry, whether 
Conservative or Liberal, which paraded 
such language could hold its ground for 
aday. It would be treated, as it is, as a 
slanderous outrage on the common feelings 
of humanity. 
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The second phase of the objection to 
these circulars is that in cases where comit y 
and discretion may properly be held to be 
in place, the circulars take away all exercise 
of discretion in all cases whatever where it 
might accidently tell in favour of the slave, 
and against the master. Admitting for the 
moment that the position of a British 
man-of-war in a slave-holding port is one 
calling for scrupulous delicacy in the inter- 


| change of international relations, it is yet 


not to be tolerated that, by a universal 
rule, such as the circular prescribes, the 
most sparse and strained mercy is to be 
dealt out for a sharply-defined interval to 
a fugitive escaping from a bondage pro- 
scribed by human nature itself, while the 
most active and anxious consideration is 
shown for the slave-owner lest his utmost 
claims should be casually evaded. It is 
not only in this underlying principle of 
patronising slavery that the vice of these 
circulars consists. It is in the hard and 
unmitigated universality which the issue 
of any circular at all presupposes. It may 
be that English political opinion is not yet 
advanced enough for entering upon an 
active crusade against slavery wherever it 
exists. It is certain that English law and 
traditional policy are adverse to slavery 
wherever it exists. And that border land, 
hitherto left to the arbitrary discretion of 
each commander, guided only by a general 
knowledge of British sentiment and the 
claims of national courtesy, the British 
public will not allow to be peremptorily 
absorbed by Government-made law in 
favour of slaveholding States all over the 
world. —- 


DISCUSSION. 
Freperi¢ Hitt, Esq., in the Chair. 


Among those present were the follow- 
ing :—Mr. William Almer, Professor Shel- 
don Amos, Mrs. Shelden Amos, Mr. T. 
Baba, Mr. E. W. Brabrook, Mr. Percy W. 
Bunting, Rev. Aaron Buzacott, Hon. Dud- 
ley Campbell, Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, 
Mr. Henry Catford, Mr. W. E. Corner, Mr. 
E. C. Dunn, Mr. Edward Eastman, Mr. 
Richard Elliott, Mr. J. C. Galloway, Mr. J. 
Hall, Mr. James Henderson, Mr. R. W. D. 
Hill, Mr. T. P. Taswell-Langmead, Miss 
Leppington, Mr. E. S. Lidgett, Mr. Thomas 
Massey. Mr. Herbert N. Mozley, Mr. E. L. 
O’Malley, Capt. Bedford Pim, M.P., C. W. 
Ryalls, LL.D., Mr. William Storr, Mr. 
Edmund Sturge, Rev. F. 8S. Turner. Mr. 
Thomas Waller. 

Mr. H. N. Mosexry considered that in 
dealing with a slave-owning Power there 
were three courses open to the country :— 
1. War; 2. Non-intercourse ; 3. Peaceful 
intercourse. Now, it was an intelligible 
proposition to suggest that we should com- 
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mence a universal crusade against slave- 
owning Powers to put down slavery. This 
at once puts us into a hostile relation with 
the slave-owning country. But could we 
say that our own institutions were so per- 
fect as to justify us in taking such high 
grounds with nations which we might con- 
sider more degraded and barbarous than 
ourselves? We might hold slavery to be 
a bad institution, me yet respect the rights 
flowing therefrom in countries where it 
legally exists. As to non-intercourse, that 
was a perfectly legitimate policy ; and, if 
it were adopted, no question could arise as 
to the status of British ships in the foreign 
waters ; for their presence there would 
imply either a hostile intention or peaceful 
intercourse. But if our ships of war were 
allowed to enter foreign ports in pursuance 
of peaceful intercourse, it would be a 
monstrous abuse to make that position a 
focus of attack upon the institutions of the 
locality. Every State must be sovereign 
within its own territory ; and any quasi- 
sovereign rights exercised by aforeign Power 
therein must be deemed to be exercised by 
—. of the local sovereign, else they 

come acts of war. The policy which 
we were invited to pursue towards weak 
and barbarous States we should not dare to 

ursue towards a strong State like Prussia. 

or should we tolerate the conduct of a 
foreign State which should make its ships 
in our ports an asylum for deserters, on 
the ground that standing armies are a 
danger to the public peace. 

Mr. Percy W. Buntina thought Mr. 
Mozley and Professor Amos looked at 
the subject from two different points of 
view, which might yet be Sohail some- 
what into harmony, as they were not in- 
compatible with each other. He could 
quite understand a foreign Government 
saying, “ You must respect our laws, so as 
not to receive slaves; but they might 
stop here, and say nothing about releasing 
them. The whole fabric of international law 
had been built up by the pressure of high 
principles of morality against the in- 
fluence of persons who are not able to 
look further than to what mere selfishness 
dictated. He did not see how the law could 
be carried out, unless from time to time such 
posers were pressed upon States. And 

e thought it would be a proper carrying 
out of the policy of England, in regard to 
such States with which we have dealings, 
that such principles as we adopt in regard 
to slaves should be pressed on them. In 
regard to the aenenh that we should not 
adopt such a course against a Power like 
Prussia, it was quite true we should not. 
But this might be answered from the ana- 
logy of private life. We are often pre- 
vented from reprisals in certain cases by 
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considerations of expediency; and in 
matters we know to be true, the same rule 
holds good. But we do force our views upon 
persons,—such as servants, children, and so 
on,—who are under the necessity of looking 
to us for anything. He tvok the matter to 
be one purely of expediency. As a matter 
of fact we had such power, and could use 
the pressure without actual war; and, he 
thought, in the matter of slavery, we were 
doing a great service to mankind if we 
exercised it in favour of the slave. 

Mr. CARMICHAEL asked Professor Amos 
in whose waters did the Forbes case take 
place. 

Professor AMos said it was 100 miles 
from a slave-holding district—the coast of 
Florida. 

The CHAIRMAN desired to express his 
great satisfaction that so able a lawyer as 
Professor Amos, after having gone fully 
into the matter, had come to the conclusion 
that the great weight of authority was in 
favour of an interpretation of the law con- 
sonant with the feeling of the whole British 
nation. He ventured to say if there were 
any doubt about that interpretation, it 
behoved the Government aes 4 Parliament 
to take immediate steps to remove it. A 
Congress might be convened of the great 
Powers of the civilised world, and by its 
authority all uncertainty could be re- 
moved ; or, if it should be held that, as 
international law now stands, a fugitive 
slave getting on board a friendly ship must, 
undercertain circumstances, be surrendered, 
the law could be altered. With regard to 
the observations of Mr. Mozley, he thought 
it was a great straining of analogy to com- 

are an English soldier with a slave. The 
atter had no choice at all in his condition, 
but, in this country at least, where there is 
no conscription, no man became a soldier 
except by his own free will. He trusted 
that we should ever claim for our men-of- 
war the privilege which Mr. Mozely had 
deprecated. If any country chose to refuse 
to admit any of our ships into their ports, 
let it do so; but let it at the same time 
bear all the obloquy and financial injury 
which would result from the act and from 
the loss of all trade or communication 
with England. In his opinion, the danger 
of any country resorting to such a proceed- 
ing was a mere phantom. He (the Chair- 
man) was at issue with Mr. Mozley as to 
what would be our course of action in 
respect to a strong naval Power. The 
strongest naval power next to our own was 
that of America, and had we hesitated, 
when America was a slave country, to 
exercise our rights in behalf of such of her 
slaves as got into our hands? Had we not 
had repeated quarrels with America on 
this subject?) Some fifteen years ago we 
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confronted France also in this cause. We 


showed no hesitation in these cases, and | 


he trusted if ever Prussia, of which Mr. 
Mozley had spoken, became the champion 
of slavery, we should act towards her as 
we had acted towards America and France. 
Indeed, he did not think that even if the 
Government of Prussia were disposed to 
adopt such a course, the people would ever 
consent. He deeply regretted the appear- 
ance of the two circulars from the Ad- 
iniralty, but he entertained a strong hope 
that at no distant time the second circular 
would follow the first and be withdrawn. 
Professor SHELDON AMOS was glad to 
hear Mr. Mozley’s speech, especially as it 
was the unpopular side he had taken. He 
thought the Government understood, and 





showed by their action, that the English | 


ship was extra-territorial. They said, in 


fact, The foreign Government has nothing | 


against you. The English law, as far as it 
could express itself, opposed slavery. The 
Government said, You will be called upon 
to consider how far you are to insist upon 
your extreme rights and exercise comity 
and forbearance. But the circular exer- 
cises comity invariably against the slave. 


way as if in the British ship the doctrine 
of exterritoriality were not true. The State 
had no right to distinguish between moral 
and legal rights. We must not do a wrong 
toasingle man. It was an offence against 
morals in a State to do so. And there 
were offences against morals a State could 
commit—as, for instance, breaking its trea- 
ties. He might be said to be taking high 
ground in what he had advocated, and it 
might be called sentimental. But the same 
could be said of the greatest agitations. 
With regard to our different relations with 
the strong and the weak States, he thought 
it came from the latent generosity of the 
Knglish character. He believed if we had 
been engaged in a maritime war, say, with 
Russia, some years ago, nothing would 
have rendered it so popular than for it to 
hinge upon the question of giving up 
slaves ; and nothing would have called out 
a heartier response from the English people 
in support of it. It was difficult to call 


public opinion to this matter in regard to | ; 
_ the lower tier was of such a nature as to make 


weak States, because all the generous in- 
stincts of the people are in favour of them. 
The law is against the thing in the concrete, 
and the spirit of the law is really against 
it. And the doctrine of exterritoriality, 
even within the port, is confessed by the 
circular. We ought to urge and press the 
Government in favour of the slave, and 
not of the slave-holding Government. 

The vote of thanks to Professor Amos 
was carried unanimously, as also was one 
to the Chairman. 
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THE FREED SLAVES OF MOMBASA. 


A REFUGE FOR FREED SLAVES ON THE 
EAST COAST OF AFRICA. 


THe Church Missionary Society have 
been favoured with the following very 
interesting extract of a private letter from 
Captain Ward, R.N., of H.M.S. Thetis, the 
ship which brought the 240 rescued slaves 
to the Church Missionary Society’s new 
settlement near Mombasa in September 
last, as mentioned in the December Gleaner. 
The letter relates how the poor creatures 
were rescued from the slave dhow, and 
how they were handed over to Mr. Price ; 
and, being from the commander of the 
Thetis himself, will no doubt be read with 
great interest and satisfaction :— 


** FI.M.S. ‘ Thetis,’ at Sea, 
Sept. 12th, 1875. 

“On the 9th September we were standing 
leisurely across to Madagascar, under sail, 
having put our fires out, when a gail was 
reported from the masthead standing the same 
way as ourselves. We did not come up with 
her until about 5.30, when the first lieutenant 
boarded her in one of the cutters, and also 
immediately after we had the satisfaction of 


i varla } | seeing him take her in tow to bring her to the 
The interpretation is exactly in the same | 


ship; in short there was no necessity to ask 
for papers, for a momentary inspection was 
sufficient to satisfy the boarding officer that the 
dhow was a full slaver, so we at once set to 
work to bring her human cargo on board. 

“Tt was a long business, and by no means 
an agreeable one,—upwards of 300 souls being 
taken from her hold. Out of this number 
about sixty were Arabs and crew, and the 
remainder slaves. She had been only three 
days out, and therefore it may be supposed 
that the cargo was in comparatively good con- 
dition. Still many of them were in a very 
emaciated state, and three have died since we 
received them on board. One poor old woman, 
whom I found lying on her back in the hold, 
was at first thought to be dead, but on her 
being lifted up she commenced screaming vio- 
lently, and struggling with the men who were 
carrying her out of this pest-house. She is 
now quite well, and in her right mind. The 
slaves were stowed on two temporary decks, 
each about three feet high, the upper one being 
roofed over with cocoa-nut leaves. Of course 
the poor creatures could not move from the 
place where they squatted, and the stench in 


one wonder how any human being could live 
there for an hour, and yet it would probably 
have been a full week before they were released, 
had they not fallen in with the Thetis. After 
clearing her out and taking as much of her 
provisions as we thought necessary, we set her 
on fire in several places and put twelve pounds 
of powder in the lower part of her hold. Ina 
few minutes we had the satisfaction of seeing 
this explode, shortly after which this vile craft 
went to the bottom, never again to carry a 
living freight. 
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“ Zanzibar, 18th Sept. 

“ All well so far, I am thankful to say. The 
dhow and 241 slaves were condemned in the 
Vice- Admiralty Court yesterday, and fourteen 
of the Arab dealers sent to prison. As it could 
not be proved that the remainder were guilty 
of any offence more heinous than being passen- 


gers on board an illegal craft, they were dis- | 


| SLAVERY AND THE WAR IN CUBA. 


missed with a suitable warning. I am off to 
Mombasa at noon to-day, to deliver over the 
slaves to the care of Mr. Price, the head of the 


very great satisfaction ; it will, as far as we can 
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' gmall scale, and found to answer well. They 


are on good terms with their Arab neighbours, 


_ who look up to them for advice, and are espe- 


see, give the Mission a most favourable start, | 


and work enough for the missionaries for many 
a day to come.” 
“ H.M.S. ‘ Thetis,’ at Sea 21st Sept. 
“T must now tell you something about the 
Mission and our visit. Directly we anchored 


I received a visit from Mr. Price and Dr. | 


Forster. They are very kind, nice people, and 
Mr. Price is a thoroughly practical, hard- 
working clergyman, not at all inclined to take 
a dismal view of things. The 239 slaves, none 
of whom speak any language known to any of 
the missionary party, were enough to over- 
whelm a very plucky superintendent, yet Mr. 
Price never hesitated for an instant in his de- 
termination to receive them all. I also decided 
to bestow our two little boys, John Alfred and 
George Henry [these boys had been upwards 
of a year on board the Thetis, and had been 
baptised, they had been taken out of a captured 
slaver| upon the mission. John has been, as 
you know, ailing for some time past, and I 
thought it better to get rid of him when there 
was a really good opportunity than allow him 
to stay till we might have been obliged to send 
him away in a hurry. Moreover, they liked 
the idea of going themselves. They speak 
English tolerably,and as they also speak Makua, 
the language spoken by the rest of the slaves, 
they will be of the greatest use to the mission 
party as interpreters. [They proved of essen- 
tial service, being the only medium of commu- 
nication between Mr. Price and Dr. Forster on 
the one hand, and the freed slaves on the other. } 
They read and write, as you know, and the 
schoolmaster, who has taken a great deal of 
pains with them, has taught them the leading 
truths of the Gospel. Of course, at the stage 
to which they had advanced, it would be im- 
possible to say how much they understood ; 
still, as they were good boys, and never gave 
any trouble to anybody all the time they had 
been in the ship, we have reason to hope they 
will get on well, and they may hereafter thank 
God for sending them on board the Thetis. 
“Up to the present time the Mission may 
be said to have been lying on its oars—a time 
of waiting which has not, however, been thrown 
away by Mr. Price. He has purchased a most 
desirable tract of land on the mainland, with 
a good sea frontage facing the harbour, which 
has already been cleared of jungle and inter. 
sected with broad, macadamised roads. Tem- 
porary sheds have been erected for immediate 
necessities, and permanent buildings are begun. 
Potatoes and cabbages have been planted on a 








cially grateful for the medical aid which is 
afforded them free of all expense.” 











Tue address of Sefior Castelar to the 


; s ie | electors of Barcelona and Valencia contains 
English Mission at that place. This isto mea | the following expressions :— 


“There are now two Spanish wars, the 
war in Cuba and the war in the North. 
In considering the war in Cuba one sees 
that arms will not suffice to terminate it : 


reforms are needed. One of the glories of 


our policy was the abolition of slavery in 
Porto Rico, promulgated unanimously in 
the glorious Assembly, whose memory will 
never be effaced from the recollection ot 
honest men, and whose example will serve 
to instruct coming generation. The aboli- 
tion of slavery in Porto Rico implies the 
abolition of slavery in Cuba, It was to 
hae this measure that our Colonial 

finister embarked, and when the same 
Captain-General who has now the com- 
mand was sent by our Government he 
announced, in virtue of his orders, that the 
servitude of labour could not last, and that 
we were preparing measures relative to its 
enfranchisement for the next legislature. 
Such evils as slavery cannot be touched 
unless they are extirpated altogether. A// 
delay in extirpating it will delay the conelu- 
sion of the war. Along with slavery we 
must extirpate military absolutism, which is 
unsustainable, and a really absolute and 
irresponsible administration. Europe and 
America will refuse us the moral support 
necessary for the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of our territory in the New World 
so long as they see it soiled by the greatest 
of all crimes, and the most odious of all 
the institutions which past ages have be- 
queathed to our own.” 


a 


SPAIN AND CHINA. 


Maprip, Feb, 27. 


THE Lspaia states that the new Spanish 
Minister to China will leave here very 
shortly for his post. His first task will be 
to put an end to the difficulties which have 
arisen between the two countries —- 
the shipment of Chinese coolies to Cuba. 

[The last intelligence which has reached 
us from Cuba is that, “ the fifty thousand 
Chinese in the Island are to all intents ant 
purposes slaves,”—Ep. A. S. Reporter.] 
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IN MEMORIAM OF MR. L. A. 
CHAMEROVZOW. 


WE deeply regret to record the death of 
Mr. L. A. Chamerovzow, for many years the 
Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society. 

On his retirement from the secretary- 
ship, a few years ago, the following minute 
was adopted by the Committee :-— 

“The Committee desires to place on 
record its sense of the zeal and ability 
with which Mr. L. A. Chamerovzow, 
lately Secretary of the Society, has served 
the Anti-Slavery cause for a period of about 
eighteen years, during which time he has 
taken the deepest interest in the abolition 
both of the Slave-trade and Slavery. 

‘‘He has rendered the most essential 
service to the cause, especially by his per- 
severing labours in some parts of the con- 
tinent of Europe, where his abilities as a 
linguist,'and his thorough knowledge of the 
position of the question in almost every 
part of the world, have been zealously 
devoted to the promotion of the abolition 
of Slavery everywhere. 

“Tn separating from theiresteemed Secre- 
tary the Committee would express their 
warm desire for his future happiness and 
security.” 

Subsequent to his retirement he ren- 
dered some important services to the cause, 
in which he continued to feel a warm in- 
terest to the close of his useful and labori- 
ous life, 


IN MEMORIAM OF MR. ROBERT 
ALSOP. 


THe Committee deeply regret to have 
to record the sudden and unexpected de- 
cease of their highly esteemed friend and 
colleague, Robert Alsop, one of the hono- 
rary Secretaries of the Society, which took 
place at his residence, Stoke Newington, 
on the 11th ult. 

Always willing to give up his time and 
strength to promote the objects of this 
Society, he was a man of broad sympa- 
thies, and an active supporter of many other 
branches of Christian philanthropy. 

As a minister of the Gospel in the So- 


ciety of Friends, he travelled much on | 


the Continent, and on one or two occasions 
he rendered important service to the anti- 
slavery cause abroad. 

The Committee deeply mourn the loss 
it has sustained, and most sincerely sym- 
athises with Mrs. Alsop in her great 

ereavement. 

The Secretary is requested to send a 
copy of this minute to that lady, and to 
Insert it in the next Reporter. 


A 
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A NATION’S FAME. 


THE following stanzas are from a poem 
by Mr. Edward Foskett, which appears 
in the late number of the Marlborough 
Monthly Magazine :— 


Deeds, noble deeds ! wrought in the speaking 
past, 
When Britain rose in grandeur and off cast 
The thraldom of her fears ; when Truth ap- 
pear’d 
In all her beauteous majesty, and steer’d 
The nation onward o’er the rolling tide 
Of daring enterprises. Far and wide, 
In every corner of the earth, there beam’d 
The dawn of that pure age of which the ancients 
dream’ d. 
A voice came from the darkness: Britain 
spoke 
In thunder to the tribes of earth. The yoke 
Of slaves, responsive, trembled at the sound, 
And tyrants, awe-struck, listen’d. All around, 
Above, beneath, and borne on every breeze, 
O’er desert sands, lone isles, and distant seas, 
The echoes of immortal Liberty 
Flew forth, in lightning speech, proclaiming all 
men free. 
Then songs of Freedom burst from long- 
closed lips, 
And Joy—like morning’s early beam, which 
tips 
The dark horizon with a tint of gold— 
Pierced the sad heart of slaves, and faintly 
told 
Of a new life, sever’d from dark dismay, 
O’er which they look’d as to the dawn of day. 
Hope’s music link’d the distance to their 
hearts, 
And gave, ia fondest dreams, what Liberty im. 
parts, 


Ye patriots! in whose breasts the glowing fire 
Which lit the past with glory, wakes desire, 
Stifle your inborn promptings; close the ear 
To Memory’s dulcet strains e’en now so dear; 
Forge’ your sires; ignore what they revered; 
Avoid the looming shoals o’er which they 
steer’d; 
Nor heed the cry of Wrong, to Might a prey, 
But learn the future by the mandate of to-day. 
Dispel the dream long breathed in minstrel’s 
note, 
And cherish’d by the bondsmen, that afloat 
Our ships afford safe shelter: we avow 
The ‘‘right” of tyrants to reclaim, and bow 
Obedient to their will with servile awe, 
Then gild it with a lie and call it law, 
“A legal slave” acknowledged? If ’tis so, 
Farewell to Britain’s glory—let the bright 
dream go. 


Raze from the annals of the past the name 
Of Clarkson, and of Wilberforce! their fame 
Does but reveal how dark a spot appears 
Upon our fair escutcheon: England fears 
To bear upon the bosom of the deep 
Her time-worn ensign—Liberty! Slaves weep, 
They weep and fly for refuge, flying there— 
Upon our floating hulwarks—find an iron-girt 





snare, 
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Never! for there’s another mandate still ; : 

Unwrit, but living in a people’s will, y Rebietvs, 
Inviolate. It speaks with innate power, 
At which ignoble hirelings cringe and cower; | Memorials of the Rev. Charles New. By 
What —— they deign their action to S. S. Barton. Thomas Newton, 119, 

‘ suspen : ° S : 

Shall not the nation’s hand be raised to rend ag d oe erg age ron 
The seroll to fragmenta, ond ench piece be | 1+ 5 devoted missionary, and the anti- 


given : 
t cs the flyi inds of | Slavery cause a zealous advocate, in the 
* spin oe a eo early death of the Rev. Charles New, 
SE ih ; By those who had the privilege and 
Nay, ’tis “withdrawn”! so say its authors, | pleasure of a personal apnea with 


who {r. New, these memorials will be read 





a feelings keep themselves from | With the deepest interest. Not being in 
And what remains? Another still behind — ae superficial character, "his 
From the same hands. O Britons, be not | Pinions and convictions were the result of 
blind ! religious principle and careful considera- 

Ye have a voice—a trumpet tongue—inspired | tion. Speky . SATE. a ie 
By distant echoes of the past, and fired He saw much in his missionary life in 
By forces in the blood, from which ye draw | Africa of the slave-trade,and his personal 
Nobility to speak the dictates of God’s law. observations brought him to the settled 
: conviction that the only effectual and 

pa weer sarin -tngnir ey 4, final remedy for it, will Se found in the 


Await the issue. Shall we glide away extinction of the ‘demand, the abolition of 





Into the silent valley of decay ? slavery itself. His clear and unhesitating 

Submit to see the sun of our high fame testimony on this point has been of great 

Sink in a setting of eternal shame ? service to the anti-slavery cause. Though 

Relinquish all our fathers won of yore, his bright and useful career has been short, 

Or make their noble triumphs brighter than | yet of him it may be truly said, “he be- 
before ? ing dead yet speaketh.” 
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